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Well-Known Variety 
of Hothouse Grape 


HE black Alicante grape, 
known also by sixteen other 
names, is one of the choicest 

of the European varieties which 
have been’ found to succeed 
well under glass in the United 
States. It is an excellent late 
variety with very large, showy 
berries that hang well to their 
pedicels. The clusters are‘also 
large, sometimes shouldered. 
The skin is tough, rather thick, 
jet black and with a blue bloom. 
The flesh is tender and juicy. 
Only about thirty varieties of 
European grapes are at all pop- 
ular for indoor use. Because 
of the expense connected with 
their cultivation they must be 
of superior quality. The vari- 
eties grown out-of-doors in 
California and shipped to the 
eastern markets, as a rule, are 
inferior to these hothouse sorts, 
with which, however, they 
almost never come in competi- 
tion, because by proper manage- 
ment the indoor grapes are 
ripened considerably in ad- 
vance of the outdoor kinds or 
they are retarded so as to come 
in after the American varieties 
are largely off the market. 

















‘New. York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill 
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Perfect Separation 


Perfect separation not 
o— means the “most but- 
a 


ter fat,” but means the de- 
li ery of the smoothest 


velvety cream, unfrothed 
and unchopped. 


Exclusive Tubular Ad- 
vantage No. Sis the means 
that insures “perfect sepa- 
ration,” both as to clean 
skimming and the produc- 
tion of smooth velvety 
cream. Our Catalogue 
tells you the scientific and 
mechanical reasons why. 

To convineo you that 
Sthe Tubular skim 8 the 
cleanest, we offer to Dlace 
one 1n your dairy and guar- 
antee to cutin halfany rec- 
ord any other machine may 
be able to make, 

If other makers could 
make separator bowls like 
the Tubular,there would be 
no other kinds made. It is 
8 absolutely the most perfect 

bowl ever invented, If it 
6@ were not, we could not 

make such a broad guaran- 
1. Skimmed Mik tee as stated above, 
Vent. Now you want the 
best, don’t you? A postal 

rings ee, ne 100, 
7. Mik . £lving more fu 
Wing. a Ss Broa guarantee, 
for it today. 


The SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co., 
West Chester, Penna, 
Toronto, Can., San Francisco, Calil., Chicago, 1, 
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NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Syracuse, Sept. 14-19, ’08 
Agricultural & Industrial Exhibition 


GRAND CIRCUIT RACES 


Increased Premiums Offered in Dalry Cattle Cinwses. e400 
in Prizes for Butter Fat Tests, Open to Registered Cows of all 


breeds, Dairy Products Classes are so arranged that every per 
son who can d. 
to win a valuable prize, 
increase in cash Previn are offercd in the Dairy Depart 
ment this year. New Classes in the Sie ep and Swine De 
Bartenente, also special prizes. 
ilver Cups in the P. liry Department, 
Domestic Olasses brinvrs that department up-to-date. 


the most complete in years, 
exhibit will be the larvest in years. The 


exhib'ts of machinery ever shown, 


REVISED ENTRY FEE 


Futries Close in the Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry De. 
In the Dairy, Domestic, Farm 
Implements and 


peenente on August lih, 
roduce, Flowers and Fruit on Sept. Sth 

Machines and the Butter Fat Test, Sept. lath 

SEND FOR PRIZE LIST 

S. C. SHAVER, Secy. 

BResenbloom Muilding, ; 


© good dairy work of some kind hase fair chance 
Gold and Silver Medals and » large 


Timproved classification and 
tevision of the 
Claasi- 
fication in the Form Preduce, Fruit and Flower Departments 
The implement and Machine 
New Liberal Arta 
Building will be completed in tine to house sume of the finest ; 


Syrucuse, N. WY. 








“THE OLD RELIABLE” 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS Goop” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘ DIETZ’: 
maocey R.E. DIETZ COMPANY NEW YorK 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 














WHAT DO YOU SAY 


farmers that 
the best investmons ey ever made wes 
when they ughtan 


Electric "*W:,,.., 


w wheels, Tide tires easy work, light draft. 
We'll sell you = get of the i : > 
hub guaranteed not B 

our 


ba 
ELECTRIC WHEEL ©0., Box 36 


Several hundred 


Quincy, mm. 





| 














| Deposit, 


| lenville, 
Elmira, 
| Fonda, 


| Franklinyille, 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


State Fairs in 1908 


Alabama, 
Arkansas, 


Colorado, Pueblo 
Georgia, Atlanta 


Illinols, Springfield 


Idaho, Boise, 


Indiana, Indianapolis ... 


Birmingham 
Hot Springs..... 
California, Sacramento oe 





ecco O 8-17 
. © 18-17 
A 29-2 5 
14-19 


Iowa, Des Moines idamen 20-28 
Kansas, Huté:inson coccee & 14-19 
Kentucky, Louisville --- S 14-19 
Loulsiana, Shreveport ...... oo N 2- 
Maine, Lewiston SPP 8 7-10 
Maryland, Lutherville .,..... -- § 1-5 
Michigan, Detroit ............ S 3-11 
Michigan West, Grand Rapids S 14-18 
Minnesota, Hamline ....... A 31-8 4 
Mississippi, Jackson ....... O 2T-N 6 
Missouri, Sedalia ............. O 3-9 
Montana, Helena wvs080ce & 20 3 
Nat'l Corn Exposition, Omaha D 10-19 
Nebraska, Lincoln ........ A 31-S 4 
New Jersey, Trenton ...... S 28-0 2 
New York, Syracuse ........ S 14-19 
North Carolina, taleigh .... O 12-17 
Ohio, Columbus ........... A 31-8 4 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City O 1-10 
Oregon, Salem ............ -- § 14-19 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem ..... S 1-7 
South Carolina, Columbia oor O 26-30 
South Dakota, Huron ...... 8 7-11 
Tennessee, Tri-State, Mem- 

i aaiaiacate dione o abae oe S 28-0 7 
SOMMM, TAMIND 655 6.5656. o 6c ose O 17-N 1 
Utah, Salt Lake City ......... O 5-11 
Vermont, White River Junc- 

ee ae Se S 22-25 
Virginia, Richmond .......... O 5-10 
Washington, Nortr Yakima S 28-0 8 
Wisconsin, Madison .......... S 7-11 


Wisconsin Interstate, 


Washington 
kane 
West Virginia, 


COUNTY AND DISTRIOT FAIR 


New York 


Afton, Chenango, S 15-18 
Albion, Orleans, 8 16-19 
Angelica, Allegany, 
814 
Ballston Spa, Saratoga, 
A 25-2 
Genesee, 
8 23-25 
Bath, Steuben, 8 29-0 2 
Binghamton, Broome, 
8 29-0 2 
Oneida, 


Batavia, 


Booneville, 


Monroe, 
8 0-03 
Madison, 
8 21-24 
Washington, 
A 31-8 4 
Lawrence, 
8 15-18 

Canandaigua, Ontario. 

§ 24-26 

Columbia, 


Brockport, 
Brookfield, 
Cambridge, 


Canton, St 


Chatham, 
S 22-25 
Schoharie, 
8 23-0 2 

Cooperstown, Otsego, 
S 22-24 
Cuba, Allegany, 8 8-11 
Delhi, Delaware, A 25-28 


Cobleskill, 


Broome, 
A 25-28 
Dongan Hills, Rich 
mond, 8 7-12 

Dryden, Tompkins, 
S 8-11 
Yates, O 64 

Ulster, 
A 25-28 


Dundee, 


S 14-18 
Montgomery, 
8 23-01 
Cattaran 
gus, A 25-28 
Fredonia, reer 4 
os 
Fulton, Oswego, § 1-4 
Gouverneur, St Law- 


Tence, 814 
Greene, Chenango, 

§ 8-1) 
Hamburg, Erie, § 8-1! 
Hemlock, Livingston, 

0 6-8 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 

§S 7-10 
Howell, Orange, A 25-28 
Hudson, Columbia, 

8 15-17 


Iroquois, Erie, 8S 15-18 
Ithaca, Tompkins, § 1-4 
Johnstown, Fulton, 

8 7-10 
Little Valley, Cattaran- 


gua, A 
Lowville, Lewis, A 2-28 
Lyons, Wayne, 8 10-12 
Malone, Franklin, 

8 15-18 
Middletown, Gung, - 
Mineola, Nassau, S 22-26 


Monticello, Sullivan, 
A %-2% 
Moravia, Cayuga, 8 24 


Morris, Oteego, 8 29-0 1 
Nassan, Rensselaer, 
8 15-18 
Newark, Wayne, 8 12-14 
Nowark Valley, Tioga, 
A %-27 


Spo- 

cere O 5-10 
ne aaa S 7-11 

New City, Rockland, 
A 24-27 

Norwi Chenango, 
8 1-4 
Ogdensburg. St Law 
rence, § 21-25 
Oneonta, S 21-24 


Onondaga, Onondaga, 


8 #11 
Orangeburg, Rockland, 


814 

Owego, Tioga, 8 15-18 

Palmyra, Wayne, 8 24-26 

Penn Yan, Yates, 8 6-11 

Perry, Wyoming, 8 28-30 
Plattsburg, Clinton, 

8 8-11 

Potsdam, St Lawrence, 

8 8-11 

Dutchess, 

8 2-02 
Greene, 


Poughkeepsie, 
Prattsburg, 


Reed Corners, 
Richfield Springs, 
8 14-16 

Riverhead, Suffolk, 

8 15-18 
Rome, Oneida, 8 3-3 
Sandy Oreek, ASB 
Sandy Hill, Washington, 
A S23 

Schenevus, Otsego, 
A 3- 
Schoharie, Schoharie, 
S 22-24 

Syracuse, State Fair, 
8 14-19 

Troupsburg, Steuben, 
8 14 
Trumansburg, Tomp 
kins, A% 

Walton, Delaware, 
814 
Warrensburg, Warren, 


Warsaw, Wyoming, 

8 15-17 
Waterloo, Seneca, 

8 22-24 
Watertown, Jefferson, 


8 
Schuyler, 
8 8-11 
Westport, Essex, §S 14 
White Plains, West- 
chester, 8 14-18 


Watkins, 


Maryland 


Rockville, A 25-28 
Timonium, Baltimore, 


Tolchester Beach, 


A 25-2 
Ohio 
Akron, Summit, 
8 


Attica, 8 22-23 
Berea, W eee . 


Boston, Clermont, 
Bowling G Woe 
7reen, ood, 
8 2-0 

Bucyrus, Crawford, 
8 15-18 
Burton, Geauga, § 8-ll 
Canal Dover, Tuscara- 
oe. - O 13-16 

in . 
‘field, — 

Canton, Stark, 


29-0 2 


8 
5 2B 


Caroliton, Carroll, 0 6-9 
Chagrin Falls, E Cuya- 
hoga, 814 
Coshocton, 0 64 
Croton, 8 9-11 
Dayton, Montgomery, 


Eaton, Pueblo, 
Elyria, Lorain, 8 8-11 
Findlay, Hancock, 
8 16-19 
Ft Weyne, Indiana, 
Sandusky, 
8 22-25 
Georgetown, Brown, 
0 6-9 
Darke, 


Fremont, 


Greenville, 

A 4-2 
Hamilton, Butler, O 6-9 
Kenton, Hardin, A 25-28 


Kinsman, 8 1-3 
Lebanon, Warren, 
02 
Lima, Allen, 8 7-10 
Lisbon, Columbiana, 
8 15-17 
London, Madison, 
A 25-2 
Mansfield, Richland, 
8 23-25 
Marietta, Washington, 
8 1-4 
Marion, S 22-25 
Marysville, Union, 
S 8-11 
McConnellsyille, Mor 
gan, § 15-17 
Medina, 8 1-3 
Montpelier, Williams, 
S 8-12 


Mt Joy, Scioto, A 25-29 
Mt Gilead, Morrow, 
8 8-11 
Henry, S 8-1! 
Licking, 

8 2-0 3 

Putnam, O 6-10 

8 14 

Lawrence, 

8S 15-18 

O 9-10 
Portage, 

§ 15-17 

8 15-18 

Meigs, 

8 9-11 

Grange 

0 15 

Erie, S 15-18 
Noble, 

8 9-11 
Sardinia, 8 1-4 
Sidney, Shelby, 8 15-18 
Smithfield, Jefferson, 


Napoleon, 
Newark, 


Ottawa, 
Paulding, 
Proctorville, 


Randolph, 
Ravenna, 


Richwood, 
Rock Springs, 


Russellville, 
Fair, 

Sandusky, 

Sarahaville, 


8 23-25 

St Clairsville, Belmont, 
25-27 
0 6-8 
8 8-11 
8 15-18 


Summerfield, 
Tiffin, Seneca, 
Toledo, Lucas, 
Troy, Miami, 8S 21-2 
Upper Sandusky, Wyan- 
dot, S 20-0 2 
Van Wert, 
Wapakoneta, Auglaize, 
8 29-0 2 
Warren, Trumbull, 
S 8-10 
Washington C H, Fay 
ette, A 3-28 
Washington, Guernsey, 


Fulton, 
8 15-18 
A %-28 
Adams, 
8 #11 


Zanesville, Muskingum, 
25-28 


Wauseon, 


Wellington, 
West Union, 


West Virginia 


Huntington, Carroll, 
c 


Jackson, Madison, 

O 6-10 
Kingston, Roane, § 8-11 
Memphis, Shelby, 
8S 23-07 
Ruther- 
ford 8 9-1] 
Hamblen, 

8 H-O 2 

Nashville, Davidson, 

8S 21-26 
Paris, Henry, O 7-16 
Rome, Smith, 8 10-12 
Shelbyville, Bedford, 


Tullahoma, Coffee, 
A %-29 
Union City, Obion, 
8 3-03 
Waverly, Humphreys, 
O 28-31 
Georgia 
Augusta, 
Virginia 
S$ 29-01 


S 29-0 2 
8 22-25 


2 


N 2-7 


Fredericksburg, 
Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, 


Mississippi 


Lake Camp Ground, 
Secott-Newton, © 15-16 
Starkville, 0 68 


North Carolina 


Burlington, Alamance, 
S 29-0 2 


Charlotte, Mecklenburg, 


O 19-% 
Fayetteville, Burlington, 
O 20-23 

Greensboro, Guilford, 
O 12-17 

Raleigh, State Fair, 
© 12-17 
Salisbury, © 19-24 
Waynesville, Haywood, 
0 6-9 
Winston Salem, Oo 69 

Pennsylvania 

Allentown, Lehigh, 
22-25 
Bedford, 0 64 
Bethlehem, Northamp- 
ton, 81 

Bloomsburg, Columbia, 
069 
Butler, A 25-28 
Burgetistown, Warren, 
82-02 


Carroliten, Cambria, 
814 
Carlisle, Cumberland, 


8 23-02 

Carmichaels, Greene, 
S 22-25 
Clarion, 8 22-25 
Conneaut Lake, Craw- 
ford, A 31-54 
Corry, Erie, 8 8-ll 


Dayton, Armstrong, 
29-0 2 
Emporium, Cameron, 


81 
Forksville, Sullivan, 
6-9 


Gratz, Dauphin, O 13-16 
Harford, Susquehanna, 
§ 23-24 
Hanover, York, § 15-18 
Hollidaysburg, Blair, 
S 2-02 
Honesdale, Wayne, 
8 29-0 2 
Beaver, 
25-27 


Hookstown, 


Horticultural Halil, 
Philade!phia, N 10-14 
Hughesville, Lycoming, 
O 13-16 
Indiana, 8 1-4 
Kutztown, Berks, 
8 15-18 


Lebanon, A 25-2 
Lehighton, Carbon, 
8 29- 
Lewisburg, Washington, 
8 22-25 


Madisonville, Lacka- 





Buckhannon, Upshur, 
8 8-11 
Clarksburg, 8 14 
Clarksburg, 8 21-24 
Elkins, A 2%-27 
Fairmont, 8 15-18 
Middlebourne, Tyler, 
A 25-28 
Parkersburg, 8S 15-18 
ipley, 8S 15-17 
Wheeling, § 7-11 
Kentucky 
Alexandria, ©; bell, 
8 15 
Bardston, Nelson, 8 25 
Burlington, A 26-29 
Tri-County, 8 9-12 
Elizabethtown, A 23-27 
Falmouth, 8 0-03 
Fern Creek, 8 2-5 
Florence, Boone, A 26-29 
Germantown, A 2%-29 
Glasgow, 8 9-12 
Hardinsburg, 813 
Hodgeville, 8 8-10 
Liberty, Casey, <A 26-28 
Louisville, 8 14-19 
Lancaster, J 20-31 
London, A 3-23 
Madisonville, A 48 
Mayfield, 8 23-26 
Monticello, 8 6-11 
Morgantown, A 26-29 
Paris, 815 
Scottsville, Allen, 
8 17-19 
Shelbyville, A 3-28 
Somerset, 814 
Tennessee 
Alexandria, De Kalb, 


Coal Creek, Anderson, 
8 16-18 
Cookeville, Putnam, 
8 17-19 
Cumberland City, Stew- 
8 9-ll 
Columbia, Maury, 
§ 15-19 
Dresden, Weakley, 


Gallatin, a, 


wanna, 8 23-25 
Mansfield, Tioga, 8 22-25 
Mercer, 8 9-11 
Middletown, Dauphin, 


Ss 
Milton, Northumberland, 


8 23-02 

Nazareth, Northampton, 
8 8-11 

Newport, Perry, 8 15-18 


Oxford, Chester, § 22-25 
Port Royal, Juniata, 
8 8-11 
Pulaski, Lawrence, 
S 15-18 
Reading, Berks, 
8 29 
Stonesboro, Mercer, 
8 2-01 
Stroudsburg, Monroe, 
8 15-18 
Bradford, — 
8 29-0 2 
Troy, Bradford, § 15-18 
Westfield, Tioga, 5 8-11 


9 
~ 


Towanda, 


Wyalusing ........ -8 14 
ork, 5-9 
Youngwood, Westmore- 
land, 8 8-11 
Delaware 
Wilmington, New Cas- 
tle, 815 
New Jersey 


Trenton, 8203 
Mt Holly, Burlington, 
» O68 


Cheese Scoring Contest 
Our articles in recent 
American Agriculturist on 
butter scoring 


issues of 
cheese and 


contests in the éast 
Seem to have borne excellent fruit, 
We are in receipt of a letter from 
Prof C. A. Publow, assistant profes. 


sor of dairy industry at Cornell ynj. 
versity agricultural] college, saying 
that as the result of a confe rence be- 
tween Prof R. A. Pearson, commig- 
sioner of agriculture, and Dean Bailey 
of the college such contests are to be 
inaugurated this month and to con- 
tinue through the fail. During August 
the butter and cheese Will be 
warded to the department of 
industry at Corne]] 
aca. The second contest will center 
at the state fair in Syracuse, In 
October and November Shipments will 
be sent to the university 

The department of agriculture at 
Albany will furnish one judge, ap. 
pointed by Commissioner Pearson; 
Dean Bailey will &2ppoint another, 
Cheese and butter will be thoroughly 
examined by the two judg: who will 


dairy 
university in Ith. 


send suggestions to the makers for 
improvement. After the last contest 
a diploma will be awarded to the 


maker who has the highest a 
Score on four packages of 
nished during the four 
similar diploma will he 


verage 

butter fur- 
months A 
awarded for 


cheese. All interested Should com- 
municate at once with Prof Publow 
at Ithaca to secur: blank forms, ad- 
dress tags, ete Packages of butter 


and cheese should arrive at the dairy 
building in Ithaca by August 20. In 
September they should reach the dairy 
building state fair in Syracuse not 


later thar Saturday noon of Septem- 


ber 12. October 2° and November 19 
are the dates for the packages to 
arrive at Ithaca for those months, 
gutter and cheese must not be made 
from especially selected milk, nor by 
-Special methods, but must represent 
the regular output. Unless otherwise 
directed, the exhibits will be sold at 
auction, and the proceeds returned 
to the shippers All express charges 
must be prepaid The size of pack- 
ages is not prescribed, except that 
eight pounds is the minimum. [It will 
be well to send a smal] package in- 
closed in a larger one for protection 
against heat. 

a 
Race Track Gambling—tThe recent 


arraignment of rack tra owners 


and the police by the Brooklyn grand 
jury has spurred the law officers, who 
are evidently sincere in their efforts 
to stop gambling, to make a move that 
may result in closing every track in 
the metropolitan district At the r- 
quest of the acting district attorney, 
R. H. Elder of King county, Gov 


Hughes has recent], announced that 
an extraordinary trial term of the 
supreme court will be called for Kings 


county on Aug 25, and that the su- 
preme court justice, W M. Rogers 
of Watertown, will preside. This 
term will be devoted wholly to race 
track betting case The grand jury 
will be called, as th county court 


will not be in session at that 4 It 
is understood that Mr Elder made the 
request of this association because rae 
ing will be resumed at Brighton 
beach track on Aug 15, following the 
Saratoga meeting, and he desires to 
see how the laws will be observed at 
that time, He also desires to bring 
other race track matters before the 
association to bring to’ book defiant 
racing men. 


Swollen Legs—c. P. C., Connect 
cut, has a nine-year-old mare whos 
hind ankles and legs swell up when 
She is standing in the barn for two 
or three days. Swollen legs « 
caused by poor circulation, which 
very common in large horses. pe 
best remedy is to give plenty of A 
ercise and feed bran three times 
day or to allow the mare the rahe 
pasture, which will usually remedy 
trouble. 


Two years ago I subscribed be 
American Agriculturist from = per 
York agent, F. W. Hood, and ae 
money well invested. I would +. 
without American Agriculturtg 
cost me $10 a year. I would sti fey 
it, for it has been worth $10 to a 
[Nathan Mears, Kellar, Va ; 


for- . 
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Poor Seedbed Means a Poor Start for the Crop---Best Moisture Supply 
Where Seedbed Is Good---Protecting Moisture By Early Plowing-- 


HEN weather conditions are just 





P right for some time preceding and 
2. following wheat, grass and other 
d fall seedings, the seedbed loses 
r (9) some of its importance. But my 
4 experience is against chancing the condition 
y at this stage of the crop. Once in four or 
s five years, on the average, you can neglect 
9 the seedbed with impunity. But in the other 
0 years, if the soil at seeding time is improperly 
* prepared, toll will be demanded at harvest. 
ny Especially is this true if the rainfall is slight; 
~ for in this case the soil is indifferently com- 
at pacted and the seed lies unsprouted for days 
or even weeks. 
k- A Case of Poor Seedbed 
‘ll To give a concrete illustration, let me use 
in- @ smali part of a field that I plowed and 
-— seeded a few years ago for experimental pur- 
poses. The season was dry; had been so for 
al several weeks. But the soil responded to 
ers the plow with good satisfaction, however. 
rs Some clods were evident, but none was of 
vho 


large size; nor did they resist the harrow 








By PROF. CHARLES W. BURKETT 


and drag to any considerable extent. Had 
a rain come, the seedbed would have served 
its purpose and started the crop. But no 
rain came and seed time did come. 

After waiting as long.as custom would per- 
mit, the field was seeded. Then days and 
even weeks passed, and still no rain, and 
no wheat, either, for that matter; for there 
was not enough water in the seedbed area 
to germinate the seed. The loose, opened, 
plowed surface had acted, not as a pump to 
bring the moisture up to the seed place, but 
as a blanket to keep it down. 

Well-Made Seedbeds Not Disappointing 


Adjoining and nearby areas that had been 
well worked and well compacted acted in a 
different manner. Although of the same soil 
type, and subjected to the same treatment, 
but worked so thoroughly that the soil was 
made firm, compact and fine, they acted dif- 
ferently. The seed on these areas quickly 
sprouted, the young wheat plants showed the 
usual vitality and thrift, and at harvest time 
yielded 31 to 44 bushels an acre. 





Harrowing Just After the Plow Saves Labor and Helps 
the Soil---When Wheat Follows Corn 


The field under discussion yielded but nine 
bushels to the acre. A part of it, however, 
when it was noted that the germination was 
so faulty and impossible, was given some 
additional culture through the use of a heavy 
roller, to serve for the purpose of packing. 
The roller, weighted mas much as pos- 
sible, and requiring four horses to draw it, 
put the surface soil in a reasonably good 
condition; at least, enough to start the water 
in the subsoil reservoir upward, connecting it 
with the surface body in which rested the 
seed. Evidence o: this was seen within a 
day or two at the top of the smooth surface, 
especially in the mornings, which showed 
the crust moist and damp. 

Packing the Soil Starts Water Upward 

Here the proof was seen. The water was 
moving upward. It Was passing straight up 
through the layer of soil in which the seed 
rested, and was the succor needed in order 
that germination might take place. In a 
few days the sprouted grain made its appear- 
ance above ground, and, while belated and 



















great vitality and exceptionally heavy vine. 


A Remarkable Ohio Field of Potatoes which Yielded 350 Bushels to the Acre 


In this photo is shown part of a five-acre field of Improved Green Mountain potatoes, which yielded 1760 bushels, or an average 
of 352 bushels to the acre. J. F. Keller of Licking county, O, writes that of the 60 or more varieties he has grown during the last 
Nine years, this variety has yielded 47 bushels to the acre more than the next best. 





It is a medium early sort, but a late keeper of 
The tubers are creamy, medium to large, uniform and of exceptional table quality. It 
does Darticularly well on clay soils, but poorly on gravelly and wet soils. 
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backward, overcame largely its previous mis- 
fortune and delay. At harvest this area 
yielded slightly more than 23 bushels an acre. 

I should state here also, that as soon as it 
became apparent that the soil was losing its 
moisture through evaporation, the fine peg- 
tooth harrow dragged over the field 
in order 4o break the even crust 
formed by the roller and to make a mellow 
mulch at the top of the checking 
the water that was escaping into the atmos- 
phere. 

This experience has always been a concrete 
example to me, showing the necessity of a 
good seedbed that must be made right, and 
at the right time. This bit of 
not out of place. lor on 
land is being 
But is the 





was 
smooth, 


soil for 


made expe- 
rience is 
farm, some 
some fall crop. 


every 
for 


ready? 


made ready 


seedbed 


Moisture and Seedbed 


Have you got a body of soil that is deep 
enough, fine enough, compact enough and of 
otherwise right condition for germination and 
Take the wheat field, 


reasonably 


thrifty, active growth? 


for instance, If it was. plowed 
early, the chances are that with an occasional 
will be com- 


held in 


harrowing, the soil 


the 


disking or 


pacted and weeds suiliciently 


check, so that at seeding time enough water 
will be in the soi! ‘~ germinate the seed and 
to start the crop. 

If, however, plowing comes late, as it does 
often, you have a different problem. You 
may have a crop of weeds to turn under; 
and these weeds may not rot fast enough 
to allow the turned soil to be welded with 
the undersoil, so that capilarify can take 
place by seeding time. In this case the mois- 
ture in the storehouse beneath gets into the 
seedbed very slowly, thus causing a poor 
stand as the result. 

And the same condition prevails if the 
soil is in a bad physical condition. When 
you turn under clods, coarse manure, and 
have an otherwise open connection between 
the surface or seedbed soil and the water- 


reservoir soil, you get little or no help from 
ihe water stored beneath. The right prep- 
aration of the soil demands cautious observ- 
matters in the preparation of 


ance of these 


the seedbed. 


larly Plowing Protects Water Supply 

I asked a successful farmer ‘recently why 
he never had any difliculty in starting his 
crops. He replied that he always “secured a 
perfect seedbed; and the seedbed I 
always get by early plowing and by repeated 
workings, using the disk, the peg-tooth har- 
row and the roller.” 

Not least among these things is early plow- 
ing. Fcr the furrow slice itself acts as a 
mulch and holds in the soil much water that 
would otherwise escape. Then, too, where 
weeds grow, water is used up; and when the 
winds blow over unprotected soil, water is 
licked up and carried away from soil and seed. 

Early plowing gives weeds, and grass, and 
other debris time enough to rot and decay 
and to become otherwise incorporated into the 
soil. By the time the top soil and the under- 
soil have been knitted together again, capilar- 
ity is at work sending water into the seedbed 
—just where newly planted seed can get the 
advantage of it. 

Then, too, early plowing and repeated work- 
ings of the soil mean mellowness and fine- 
ness and compactness. All of this does much 
to make the seedbed right and perfect. You 
want no loose, open top soil unless there is 
an abundance of rain to start the crop. Nor 


per ect 


do you want a cloddy soil, nor one of poor, 
mechanical form, 


nor one in bad physical 


HANDLING THE CEREAL CROPS 


condition. Such will not be conducive to a 
good stand or to vigor or healthy growth. 

A poorly compacted, lately plowed, clod- 
filled soil does not make a good seedbed and 
handles the water with littie or no satis- 
faction. 

I am certain also, that though the season 
be wet, repeated disking or harrowing is good, 
because it keeps the weeds down. If the 
season is dry and the soil turns cloddy and 
hard, then disking, dragging and rolling are 
to fine and compact and 


necessary in order 


mellow the soil. 


Harrow Right After the Plow 


In the preparation of the soil, harrowing 
immediately after plowing is always advis- 
able. A moist clod is a good deal easier 
to break than is a dry, hard one. The time 


therefore, is immediately 


the 


clods 


while 


to destroy 


after plowing, soil is still damp 


and fresh. 
until morning, or to 


at night after a day’s plowing has been 


Nor is it best to wait 
do it 
done. ind air soon dry and harden; 


lor sun 


a mistake by a too long delay 
after 
change 
times each day, and back 


make 
the soil 


il better to 


and you 


in working plowing. It is a 


good de from plow to 


harrow four or five 


again, if vou can do better work, 

Besides, it more satisfying to you, and 
certainly more rest‘ul to your team to change 
from one kind of work to another rather 
frequently. (And it is most certainly true that 
you can greatly lessen the work of seedbed 
preparation, by a good deal of work, if you 
drag and harrow before the ground gets 
hard and dry 

Work the Soil Well 
All of this intensive culture pays. First, 


because the plant starts better; second, be- 


cause the soil is in better physical condition; 
and third 


served for the needs of the plant. 


because plant food has been better 


A plant, for instance, has a good deal of 
trouble to get nourishment out of a hard, 
stony, disagreeable clod. Its roots won’t 


penetrate a big, hard clod If, however, that 
clod during the period of seedbed making is 


broken up into thousands of pieces and parti- 


cles, is crusted and ground into fine earth 
and dust, the plant food stored in it will be 


rendered available because the atmosphere 
and water and other agents that make plant 
food usable can than more actively work, and 
make of the clod a palatable dish for 


plants, 


soon 


When Wheat Follows Corn 
Following corn with wheat is now being 
practiced more and more. And it is good 
practice, for it admits of crop rotation, puts 
in a wheat crop with no expense for plowing, 


and provides a better seedbed if the corn 
crop has been rightly cultivated than fall 
plowing can do. Many farmers fail to get 


the best results from the use of corn ground 
for wheat, because they do not give this kind 
of land enough seedbed preparation. It may 
be that one disking is enough, but the chances 
are against it. Double disking and a cross- 
harrowing will do the work better and will 
insure the crop. 

if clean cultivation has been practiced there 
is a reasonably good seedbed, because the soil 
is compact, mellow and fine, made so by cul- 
ture in the spring and by the cultivating tool 
during the corn growing season. If now 
disked and cross-harrowed just before wheat 
seeding, so as to level and open the surface 
erust, a good covering will be given the seed, 
and just about as good a crop may be expected 
as from land plowed and prepared for wheat 
in the usual manner. 

The difference in yield, as a rule, is not 








the extra cost 


wheat always go 


enough to cover of plowing. 
Hence corn and well to- 
gether; so much so that the practice is extend- 
ing and is growing more popular. But if best 
results are to be secured, the soil must be 
selected with an eye for both corn and wheat 
and each crop must be kept in mind in the 
culture of the other. 


OHIO METHOD WITH SILAGE 


COLUMBIANA COL NTY, O 
cut- 


many as 


DILLWYN STRATTON, 
than 20 
ting silage, some seasons filling as 
13 silos, and always figured to make things 


for more years I have been 


so time and join together for the greatest 
economy in the work. Our first season with 
the old-time sweep horse-power we brought 


three loads at a time to the silo, and hitched 
the six horses to the sweeps, cutting it 
the slat carriers, which, barring all mishaps, 


into 


dumped the cut feed into the pit Com- 
pared with those times, our present meth- 
ods are far better, faster, and more econom- 
ical. 

First came the steam engine, that did its 
work so promptly, saving the shouting and 
persuading of the poor horses, who knew 
they were not created to be cogs in a great 
wheel nor hitched to such a wheel. Then 
came the blower, boosting the fodder into 
the silo like the wind, and by the power of 


the wind. Then in lieu of having the fodder 
all drop in place, the 


to turn back and forth, the hood or distribu- 


one tube was made 


tor to raise and lower at the will of the op- 
erator in such a manner that the residue of 
the power used to raise the fodder was de- 


flected to pack the silage in the silo. 

Then the old 
was given over to the one-horse cutter, with 
two men to take it in armfuls and lay in 
piles on the ground. This in way 
to the corn binder, that throws the sheaves 
off ready tied, so as to be easily ioaded on 
the low-down wagons and thrown 
load into the new traveling self-feed that now 
accompanies the complete cutter. We tried a 


method of cutting by hand 
turn gave 


from the 


gasoline engine, but it lacked in power to 
take big bundles one after another and ele- 
vate them without a ruffle. The most desir- 
able number of men to employ in silage cut- 
ting varies. The binder, cutter and engine 
should have four men. Three teams and 
their drivers will haul fast enough if the 


field is near the silo, while three extra good 
men will pick up for the wagons. Ten to 
a dozen hands make a fair force, and count- 
ing the high price of help and the incon- 
venience of boarding a large company, We 
have generally found the most satisfactory 
work was accomplished without a very large 
force of help. 

In planting ccrn for silo we found 
it best to arrange to have most of it near 
the barn. To this end we have sown the 
common red clover in the standing corn the 
last working, thus getting on our best land 
a good stand for meadow the next year and 
a nice clover sod to turn under for corn 
the following season. A sbort rotation and 
plenty of manure is a good program for the 
dairyman. One can form a good guess of 
the character of the farmer who owns the 
land as he sees crops of hay. The old tim- 
othy meadow, a part of it mown or 4 part 
cut for timothy seed, while the rest is too 
poor for working over, does not belong to 
the progressive farmer or dairyman. Again, 
where everythirg is utilized for soiling oF 
silage, or grain and clover, the land is gone 
over several times in a season, and the evi- 
dence of thrift is seen in fences and good 
improvements. The old problem of the hired 


have 




















man again comes in where so much work is 
to be done, but farming without work is al- 
ways overdone, as is evidenced in run- 
down and neglected farms. 

As to the cost of putting a ton of silage in 
the silo, so many factors enter into the mat- 


ter that one outfit cannot calculate for an- 


other. Where six or eight dairymen join in 
the work and have a good cutter and engine 
and everyone works with an intelligent in- 


terest, the work is carried on at a very much 
more rapid rate than com- 
pany of hirelings who have had their training 


is the case of a 


under labor unions and their practice at farm 
In a level field where 
corn stands well the crop can be cut for $1 
an acre If ten 
tons an acre are grown, two to three pounds 
Three men will load eight 


work during strikes. 


for team, binder and man. 
of twine are used. 
tons an hour if the loader is quick enough to 
take each bundle and as it 
Under favorable circumstances, 20 
ton will the work the teams and 
hauling. Three teams will haul 80 tons in 
a day under ideal conditions, costing 
12 cents a ton more. The machinery at the 
When 
we add for board of men and horses we will 
find more put in the silo at 60 


cents than at 50 cents. 


place it comes. 
cents a 
do up to 
these 
silo will be worth 15 to 20 cents a ton. 


silage is 


ooo 


CRITICAL TIME FOR POTATO CROP 


Probably no crop of importance is in a more 
sensitive condition just at this date than pota- 
toes. is the most critical time 
Bright prospects one week in a 
given area may be followed the next week by 
rapid deterioration of evidence of absolute 
failure. 


In a sense it 
of the season. 


In the main or late crop of potatoes, all 
the way from the upper Mississippi valley to 
New England, there is marked apprehension 
over the development of blight, real or feared. 
American Agriculturist has been following the 
crop closely, printing something last week and 
getting further evidence every day. The mid- 
dle of August, as just intimated, finds growers 


quite solicitous, and it would be foolish to 


NORTHERN FARM SPECIALTIES 


make at this time any prophesy as to final 
outcome. 


Hoping to Escape Disaster 


As shown last week, and verified by latest 
advices, the potato crop is reasonably prom- 
ising. Should no disaster overtake it, the 
liberal acreage ought to turn off a good total 
in the fall. Much wil! depend upon the 
development of the next two weeks. In no 
potato growing state may the crop be set 
down as brilliant in pfomise. Nor, on the 
other hand, may it be called anything ap- 
proaching a failure up to this time. 

In such leading states as New York, Maine, 


Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, the 
weather has been rather trying. In many 
counties in the western states it was too 


wet in the spring at time of planting, this 
followed by drouth conditions in June and 
July, and similar irregular distribution of 
moisture and sunshine in early August. Ina 
general way, the plant looked well there until 
recently, but much summer drouth somewhat 
dwarfed the growth of tops, and it remains 
to be seen how the tubers ‘develop. Latest 
advices to American Agriculturist from the 
best-posted correspondents directly in the field, 
show a gratifying absence of blight in the 
northwestern states.- But here and there 
conditions indicate it in a restricted way. 

In Ohio the outlook is not especially satis- 
factory, but that state has received some much 
needed rainfall within the past week or ten 
days. Weather conditions west of the Missouri 
river have irregular; but reasonably 
good prospects for potatoes. 

New York is always a highly important fac- 
tor in the commercial crop of potatoes. This 
will prove so again in 1908. As indicated in 
earlier reports to American Agriculturist, the 
outlook for the late or main crop of potatoes 
is generally fair, but that is all. Carly varie- 
ties were poor, and in many instances the crop 
practically a failure, owing probably to cold 
weather in May, followed by drouth extending 
well into July. 

Late potatoes seem to 
growth in 


been 


be making good 
New York, helped somewhat by 
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First-Class Onions Always Attract Buyers 


If properly grown and properly packed and handled, onions of marketable size offered 


farly in the season always at 
a oF ys attract buyers. 


&ddition of ni 
Pounds of hi 





The variety here pictured is the popular Yellow 
plants are highly fertilized, not only with stable manure, but also with the 
trate of soda during the early weeks. 
gh-grade commercial fertilizer is used to the acre. 


In leading truck sections 1000 to 1500 
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rains of the past three weeks. This has given 
growers encouragement, and what they are 
now watching for is the ever serious late 
blight. The state seems to have very gener- 
ally escaped blight up to the second week in 
August, but the weather has latterly proved 
trying and growers are somewhat apprehen- 
sive. ’ 
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Parts of Pennsylvania have been struck by 
blight. The early crop was irregular; in some 
counties good, in others poor. August 
weather has proved rather against the crop, 
and some of American Agriculturist’s corre- 
spondents report the of blight, 
and say it will cut the crop in two. Other 
conditions contributing to the indifferent de- 
velopment are a wet May and a dry June, ex- 
tending into July. Pennsylvania, as a potato 
grower, is somewhat uncertain this season. 

It is a critical time in New England, 
where potatoes are a chief crop and the ‘u- 
ture is uncertain. Generally speaking, tho 
famous Aroostook section of Maine bids fair to 
turn off good crops, with no development of 
blight up to the time of writing. Needed 
rains have fallen throughout central and 
northern Maing, and this has helped the sit- 
uation. Other parts of New England have 
suffered through drouth, and also more or 
less blight has developed, which will cut inte 
final results. 


appearance 





ECONOMY IN FILLING SILOS 


There is much difficulty in filling silos, and 
it requires considerable thought to manago 
the work so as to get the filling done in cn 
economical way, says Dr K. C. Davis, the well- 
known New York authority. Two men with 
silos exactly alike may show a great differ- 
ence in the work and cost of filling. A, fills 
his silo in ten hours while B fills his silo in 
three days. The only difference is in tho 
management. A, has considerable push and 
knows how to distribute the men and teams 
to best advantage, so that no one is waiting 
for others to bring material to him 

Last fall I watched the filling of a silo be- 
longing to Dona. Two or three 
teams were used in hauling the fodder fror 
a field about 20 or 40 Anothe 
good team was used in cutting with a binder. 
Two extra men were kept in the fieid to help 
load the wagons. Two men were usually kept 
at the cutter besides the driver who helped 
unload his each men 
kept inside the silo. With this arrangement 
all the men were kept very busy, and the silo 
was filled in about ten Most of the 
filling was done on Saturday, and, after set- 
tling over. Sunday, a little filling was 
Monday morning before the cutter was re- 
moved to the next Probably the total 
cost of filling the silo was not over $30, in- 
cluding the of the machinery and 
of gasoline. 

Mr Dona’s silo was built in 1906 at a cost of 
a little less than $225. It is of the stave type 
with a steep roof and holds 120 tons, the size 
14 feet in diameter and about 30 feet 
deep. The amount of corn used in filling this 
year was raised from nine acres. This silo 
was filled with a cutter which cost $93. It is 
owned by two or three neighbors. who eaci 
make use of it each year. The engine used {3 
a seven horse-power gasoMne engine costing 
$280. The engine can be used for many othcr 
purposes on the farm, and can be used in fi:! 
ing a number of silos each fall. I think it 
would be well for others who keep an account 
of the work of filling a silo to report through 
helpful to other people. 


Lawrence 


rods away. 


load time. Two were 


hours. 


dono 


place. 


wear uso 


being 
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Don’t Neglect Fall Spraying, 


Now is the time to prepare to use 


“SCALECIDE™ 


We guarantee it to kill San Jose Seale and 
all soft-bodied sucking insects. It also has 
fungicidal properties. Greatest effectiveness 


Least Labor and Expense 
Endorsed by leading Horticulturists, fruit 
growers, and Experiment Stations. Write 
today for Booklet O and full particulars, 
and FREE Sample. 

B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists, 
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ALL ABOUT 


Winter Rye for Pasture 


THOMAS SHAW 


PROF 
The value of winter rye as a pasture 
is all too little known If it were bet- 
ter known it would be grown for 
such a use to a far greater extent 
than it is. None of the small cereals 
will compare with it in providing pas- 


ture. Its strong points as a pasture 
include the following: It may be sown 
at almost any season of the year; 
good pasture may be obtained fall 
and spring from the one sowing; & 
stand of grass may be obtained while 


and it may usually 
‘rr crop the same 


it is being grazed, 
be followed by anoth¢ 


season. 

Pasture Autumn and Spring 

If rye is to furnish good pasture 
in the autumn it must be sown early 
in the northern states, as early as 
August, It must then be grazed 
somewhat closely, for if allowed to 
grow too rank the head may form, 
which would destroy its power to 
grow in the spring Rut a more im- 
portant reason for grazing it closely 
| is found in the tendency in the graz- 
ing to rust when it becomes of rank 
growth. While the weather is still 
warm cropping it down prevents it 
from rusting. It may thus be made 
to produce a large amount of graz- 
ing in the autumn, but when it does 
the grazing furnished in the spring 
is less than that obtained from rye 
under similar conditions of growth, 
but sédwn later and not pastured In 
the spring grazing is furnished earlier 
by rye than by any other plants used 
as pasture The duration of the 
grazing depends somewhat upon the 
closeness of the cropping, but usually 
it does not continue good more than 
five to six weeks By that time, how- 


ever, other grazing is abundant, as a 


rule, 


Securing a Stand of Grass 


If rye is sown in the autumn and 
timothy r redtop, or both, are 
sown along with it, these plants will 
root in the autumn and will not only 
be ready to furnish grazing along with 
the rye in the spring, but they will 
continue to grow and furnish grazing 


indefinitely. 


Another way is to defer sowing the 
seeds to the early spring, and then 
to sow such clovers and grasses as 
flourish in the locality and cover 
them with the harrow Under proper 
conditions the harrowing will help 
; the rye There may be soils’ on 
| Which the early grazing of the rye 
| would injure the growth of the 
| grasses. On other Oils, however, 
such grazing will be helpful to them, 
rather than harmful W here this 
method succeeds it enables the farmer 
to get pasture quickly when this may 





be necessary. 
Growing Another 
When rye is sown in the 


Crop 
autumn for 


pasture, it is usually sown after some 
other crop has been grown for the 
season on the same land. Thus, it 
may come after any of the other 
cereals. When grazed down in the 
spring there is still time to follow 
it with other crops. These include 
| field roots, rape, millet and cowpeas. 


Excellent crops of these are frequently 











grown after rye pasture. 
All kinds of quadrupeds kept on 
the farm may be grazed on rye Its 


highest use probably is found in 
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er steel, 


Equipped with 
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THE FARM 


grazing ewes in the early spring that 
are nursing their lambs, or in graz- 
ing weaned lambs in the autumn in 
the absence of better grazing. Under 
gome conditions it is a great aid in 
furnishing pasture to swine. However, 
it must be pastured with caution by 
dairy cows, or an unpleasant odor may 
be given to the milk. Early succu- 
lent rye is excellent for the produc- 
tion of milk. Such grazing is not 
much used in growing beef, as it is 
usually too limited in supply for such 
a ust 
Rye 
Rye 
soiling 
that it 
it is 


Not a Good Soiling Food 

not proved a first-class 
chiefly for the reason 
woody so quickly that 
relished by © live 
mean, however, 


has 
crop, 
gets 
not much 
stock This does 
that it~ should not be used as soiling 
food It is first ready in the spring, 
and for a short period it may be 
made to furnish more or less of the 
green food necessary until it can be 
obtained from other so-tzces. 


not 








Interesting Mummy Wheat 


WILLIAM JARVIF, LONG ISLAND 


Luxor, 
Moham- 
Muhasseb, 


While 
Egypt, in 


“ghop in 
1904, 
med 


visiting a 
February, 





the proprietor, 

showed me 

what he claimed 

to be the old- 

est mummy in 

the world, hav- 

ing been em- 

balmed and in- 

terred between 

6000) and TOOO0 

years ago. Two 

had been found 

in Sakkara, the 

site of ancient 

MUMMY WHEAT Memphis, dur- 

t h e previous 

autumn, one of which had been se- 
cured by the British museum, while 
the other had come into his posses- 
sion This mummy was of an earlier 
period than those we are familiar 
with, and instead of being entirely 
wrapped in bandages was bare, with 
the exception of the loins, which were 
enveloped in cloths. The body, which 


was in a perfect state of preservation, 


lay upon its left side with the knees 
drawn up. With it was some wheat 
of which I send you a few kernels. 
These were found in 1 is tomb and 
given me by Mohammed Muhasseb. 

The wheat head is glossy brown, as 
dark as well-roasted coffee. ““he ker- 


nels are of the same color and nearly 
% inch long, but longer and nar- 
rower in proportion to their length 


than well-grown modern wheat grains. 


On visiting London four months 
later I went to the British museum 
and saw the other mummy in an en- 


vironment as nearly as possible to that 
in which it had lain for so many 
years. A printed inscription gave de- 
tails of its antiquity and discovery 
identical with what had been told me 
in Luxor, so that I have every reason 
to believe the story. 

Winter Wheat Varieties—In a re- 
cent bulletin of the Pennsylvania ex- 
periment station, Prof J. H. Barron 
summarizes the question of varieties 
of winter wheat as follows: There is 
no relation between straw yield and 
grain yield in wheat No single va- 
riety of wheat can be pointed out as 
the best. The best variety of one 
season may be among the poorest of 
another, and vice versa. Long year 
averages seem best for determining 
variety qualities. Taking the yield as 
a basis, the five best varieties for.con- 
ditions, as they exist at the station 
farm, are: Fulcaster, China, Royal 
Red Clawson, Reliable and Dawson’s 
Golden Chaff. The yield of wheat in 
Pennsylvania is too low. Good varie- 
ties and attention to the management 
| of the soil and the culture of the crop 
| will greatly aid in securing more 
| wheat and greater profits. No speci- 
| fic date for sowing wheat can be given 
Too early or too late sowing should 
| not be practiced. There is a rather 
long intermediate season during which 
| wheat may be sown with likelihood of 
| good results. 








Cutting Corn by Hand 


Here is another self-explanatory 
diagram submitted by a man who 
has figured what he considers the 
minimum number of steps in cutting 





corn. - a be seen that the center 
¢— b 
a rd 
—_ | - 
o——)> . . <— | 
= ° . Pe 
a + - 
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DIAGRAM FOR CUTTING SHOCK OF COKN 
four of the 64 hills are used to form 
the foundation of the shock, and that 
the various routes embrace five hills 
each, thus making a convenient num- 
ber of stalks to carry when the corn 
is of ordinary size. Every additional 








hill cut brings the cutter nearer the 
shock. 

Strain More Than Variety—I am 
quite satisfied that a strain of Buff 
Leghorns is now being produced which 
is quite equal in egg production to 
any other variety of Leghorns. I do 
not see but that the Buffs are as 
hardy and mature as quickly as any 
other variety, but my opinion is that 
there is not so much difference be- 
tween the different varieties of Leg- 
horns as there is between strains, 
and, if a first-class strain may be se- 
lected, one cannot make a mistake in 
the variety.—[E. G. Wyckoff, Tomp- 
kins County, N Y. 

There Are Lots of Leaks in our 
dairy business. First, because we 
don’t know them, and next, be- 
cause we don’t know how to over- 
come them. We have machinery to 
help. We want to increase its use- 


our educational 
There is a recognition of 
work today that is very 
gratifying, and which is so just In 
proportion as that educational work 
brings dollars and cents in return. 
It is useful t. the commercial man.— 


fulness, strengthen 
field work. 


educational 


[Prof H. E. Van Norman, Pennsyl- 

vania Agricultural College. 
Methods ef Churning—In Ontario 

63 experiments were made of various 


as regards their 


churning 
in butter. It 


methods of 


effect upon the moisture 
was found that the overrun would 
vary considerably from day to day 
when the same method of churning 
was followed as closely as possible. 
However, after summing up the 
whole question and averaging all the 
results, there would appear to be an 
increased overrun as a_ result of 
buttermilk, 


massing the butter in the 
or washing the butter in comparative 
ly warm water, with the rollers of the 
combined churn and worker in mo- 
tion. The tendency was for mottled 
and gritty butter when the butter was 
massed in either the buttermilk of 
the wash water. The tendency was 
toward greasy butter when it was 
washed in water at too high @ en 
perature, or with the rollers 
motion. 


Green Corn for Cows—If the S 
pasture is short, due either to ne 
cropping or dry weather, 4 daily oa 
of green corn will help out —~ pe! 
ly. It supplies the substance tha 


dry grass lacks. But it keeps UP 


milk flow. 
———==— 
BUSINESS NOTICE 
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“For the Land’s Sake use — 
fertilizers; they enrich the ea 
those who till it.” 
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A COMPRETIENSIVE EXIIBIT 


that, a portion of whi 


herewith This display « 


corn and honey (in the 


h is printed 
of vegetables, 
background) 


was made last year at the Ohio state 


fair. 





Denatured Alcohol 


There is more or less 
the public prints about 


] 


ment’s exhibit of alcohol 


state fairs. The report 


at Fairs 


confusion in 
the govern- 
stills at the 


has gone out 


that the department of agriculture 
will instal) and operate an experimen- 
tal alcohol plant for making dena- 


tured alcohol at ach of 
leading fairs thi fall 


the various 
This is not 


true. In a letter to this papef, re- 


ceived a few day ago 
Secretary W. L. Moore, 
is described as follow 


from Acting 
the situation 


“Inasmuch as this plant requires 


alarge amount of spac 


ing of its own, it would 
impracticable to move it 


to place. The plant is 


and a build- 
be entirely 
from place 
erected here 


in Washington for experimental work 


and instruction to uch 


the staffs of the state 


members of 
experiment 


stations as may be designated by the 


directors of the stations t 
The enly point to whic 
will be moved after com] 


o come here. 
h this plant 


yletion of our 


work here will be to reconstruct it 
at the national corn exposition, to be 


held at Omaha in Decem 
Will require a month’s 
before the plant can be 


ber, and this 
preparation 
erected.” 


New Methods Developed by Tests 


Comparisons of rhubarb, grown un- 
der benches in the greenhouse, 
showed that old roots from a bed 
about eight years old gave almost 
two-thirds smaller yield than young 
roots under a year old In general, 
the system of using space under 
benches for rhubarb has proved sat- 
isfactory and economical. Sub-irriga- 
tion of forcing beds has given no bet- 
ter results than surface irrigation in 
recent tests, one trial giving ev-n 
poorer results. 

Lettuce transplanted directly from 
germinating flat to bench has given 
considerably better yields than when 
it was first transplanted to other 
flats and then to bench. The greater 


length of time the bench is free in | 


the second case for the preceding 
crop is thought to almost offset this, 
however. As the bright weather this 
year was very unfavorable to newly 
transplanted stock, the department 
will not yet abandon its trials of the 
twice-transplanting system. 
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Water Condens Heavily 


It is amusing, in a way, the idea! 
that many cherish regarding the prop- |} 
er way to apply water to lawns and | 
gardens through the dry and warm|! 
portions of the year. They apply a| 


sprinkle about every day. This soon 
evaporates and but little good has/| 
resulted. In time the process wrtll | 


incrust the surface of the ground. | 
How much better it would be to soak 
the ground a few inches, as rain does, 
and then cease to apply the water 
for a time. It would not only be bet- 
ter for the ground, but also for the 
plants, and it would effect a saving 
in time. When a bush or a tree or 
shrub show signs of distress in warm 
weather, dig a hole on two or more 
sides, not far from the main portion, 
pour in water until the ground is well 
soaked. When the water has entire- 
ly disappeared, fill in the earth and 
note how quickly improvement will 
follow. f 
Farmers’ National Congress—The 
official proceedings of the farmers’ | 
congress for the year 1907, substan- | 
| 

' 








tially bound in the form of a 100- 
page book, are being mailed by Sec} 
Whitaker of the organization. Read- 
ers will recall sessions were held in 
Oklahoma Oct 17-22 last year. The 
various addresses given at that meet- 
ing will be found in the report. A 
cepy can be secured by addressing | 
George M. Whitaker, 1404 Harvard 
St, N W, Washington, D C. 
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tn ae all the delicious 


eCAause 


ke to j 
tlo, 0 it at once. 
M the fruit ie sure 


Class by itself; but 


Way Popular varieties is the 
* Were winners at last y 


Popular Purple Egg Plant 


vegetables that tempt our palates, the eggplant is 


: because it is 
it may not be properly cooked the first time, some people may | 


so different from everything else 


Nevertheless, when grown and cooked to perfec- 


to make its impression. Among the earliest and | 
one shown above. These specimens, by the 
ear’s Ohio state fair. 


A weather forecast 


The first cool evenings 
forecast the hard, dull 
bitterness of coming Win- 
ter. You can regulate 
your own weather in 
your own home—make 
June of January. Every 
weather change, even in 
this capricious climate, is 
overcome instantly, auto- 
matically by the regulating devices of 


for Hot-Water and Low-Pressure 

ME : Steam heating. This will interest 
& particularly those who do not like to 

me rise in a cold room—and those who 

: RADIATORS BOILERS enjoy a comfortably warmed bath- 
room—and those who like to begin 

the day right in a cozily warmed breakfast-room—and those who know what 
it means to have warm corners and warm floors for children’s play—and those 
who know how much cold halls cost them each winter in discomfort and 
doctors’ bills-~and everybody else who lives in a 


climate like ours, where twelve hours often makes the 
difference between Florida and Greenland. 





Whether you live in a three-room flat, or cottage, 
or a ninety-room mansion— whether your building is 
OLD or new—FARM or town—our outfits of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are so simple to 
put in and to run, so moderate in price, so clean and 
sanitary that you cannot longer afford to put up with 
the old-fashioned wasteful, unhealthful heating. 


ADVANTAGE 14:—AMERICAN Radiators are made in 
31,350 sizes and shapes for various uses; detachable legs for car- 
peted floors; warming ovens for dining-rooms; with ventilat- 
ing attachments; to fit under low windows, and under bay- 
window seate; narrow models for halls and bathrooms; giants 
for storm vestibule or outer halls; in fact, just the radiator for 
each particular place that needs one. 





Our book tells all about them (and all about the IDEAL 
Boilers). You will need it to choose the models from. Mailed Rococo Dining-Room 
free. Write now, before Winter—not then, when it’s here. Pattern AMERICAN 
Offices and warehouses in all large cities. Radiators 


pepr. ass. AMERICANRADIATORGOMPANY cicaco 
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LANCASTER COUNTY 
«jp, SEED WHEAT 
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The rplendid eoil, cerefol ev'tvre ard thorongh fertilizaticn fcr which the fa 
mone Larcester Valley is noted produce the very beat Seed Wheat. No other eee 
ticn is ¢0 well adapted to the growing of hardy end vigorous grain. Here varieties 
do not “run out” but become better and better each year. 

1 offer graded seed oniy« five to twenty per cent of the wheat screened ont, Jeny- 
ing nothing but plomp and vigcrons grains. The Seed Wheat I sell le grown on my 
own and neighboring farma, under my personal evypervision, in the heart of the fin- 
est Wheat section of the world, The varieties which I offer have proved, under 
careful teat, to be the most bardy and prodactive. 

A SPLENDID NEW KIND 

Four Rowed Fultz (Smooth). Though I have grown it very successfully for ——e 

J am this fall, for the first time, prepared to offer seed of this Wheat eat moderate prices. ir 
owed Fultz produces spikelets composed of a row of four grains, close together, forming a 

compact head of fair size, full of wheat, often conteining double the quantity that is ine 

of same length of other standard varicties. It is y ne immense crops—one 20-acre fle 

year threshed out a little more than 800 bushels, Chaff, white; berry, red; extremely tiff 

straw of medium length; good millirg qualities; among the earliest varieties to ripen; stools 

well and is very hardy, wintering without difficulty in the most rigorous climates, 


A FINE OLD VARIETY 
Lancaster Fulcaster (Bearded)—the Old Fulcaster Wheat improved and perfected by 
cultivation in the fertile wheat fields of Lancaster County. It grows more vigorous, + 4 
and productive, yielding well in bad wheat years as weil as good ones. Even on poor 
the grains almost always attain full «ize. The berry Is red, very large and plump; an even 
bushel weighing 63 pounds. A good wheat for straw, and fine for those who desire heavy 
jelds of both wheat and straw. Average yield at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station for 
7 years has been 31.38 bushels per acre, heading entire list of 17 kinds tried ; ‘T cnnessee record, 
41.16 bushels; Kentucky, 45.2 bushels. 


MY MONEY BACK PRICES oi 

uotation subject to market fluctuations and previous sale of stock. 2to 4 bus., $1.4 per 
bu. b to 9 bus., $1.45 per bu. ; 10 to us., $1.90 per bu. ; 2 to 49 bus,, $1.25 per bu.; 50 bus. 
or more, #1,20 per bu. ; bas 22c. © ; not more than 21-2 bane +~ be shipped in a 
bag. Both varieties may be taken to make @ quantity order. Cash must accom '. 
Send by Money Order, Draft or Registered Letter, Checks accepted from persons faving men- 
cantile ratings. 

Within four days after arrival of seed at your freight station, examine it care. 

fully and if you do not find it clean, sound and graded, return it to me, and 

upon its return, I will promptly refund your money aed pay freight both 

ways. I will not be responsible for seed after it is sown or for = resu! e an 
Order early before stock is exhansted—Get your Seed Wheat while you can and 

ready for ing time. 

AMOS H. HOFFMAN, Box11, Bamford, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Tuis ADVERTISFMENT WILL Not APrrgeak AGAIN. 
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Need of Milk Inspection 


#3. D. WHITE, DAIBY DIVISION UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTU 


The general experience in all cities 
gives positive proof tat milk, as or- 
diinarily marketed, is dangercus. In 
the ciiy of Rochester, N Y, statistics 
show that the death rate of infants 
was reduced 65% during the periods 
theld under observation after the es- 
tablishment of the proper regulations. 
The dairy and food departments es- 
tablished by the various states look 
after the food value of the milk, see 
that it contains the proper percentage 
of butter fat, but do not exercise a 
bacteriological supervision, because 
not authorized to do so. In other 
words, they see that the dairyman 
does not take the milk can to the 
pump before he takes it to the ar- 
ket. 

DISEASE GERMS IN MILK 

Any city which has no method of 
positively knowing that its milk sup- 
ply is pure should in-titute an inves- 
tigation at once. It has been found 
that under the average ordinary con- 
ditions milk contains large quantities 
of bacteria. Typhoid and scarlet 
fevers and almost all contagious dis- 
eases have actually been traced, in 
numerous experiments, to milk. This 
fs not the fault, intentionally, of 
course, of the dairyman or his em- 
ployes, but from their being unedu- 
fated along the lines of sanitation and 
Sources of bacteriological danger. Tie 
stable surroundings, utensils, manner 
of handling and every little detail 
from the moment the cow is milked 
flo the time of delivery to the consum- 
er, are all important. Milk marketed 
tunder the most improved and sanl- 
tary conditions costs the dairyman 
Bmore, and must necessarily cost the 
@®onsumer more. More work is in- 
wolved, more care, and labor of a 
gore skilled character. 

The proper inspection of milk is 
mow coming inte all the cities of the 
country, and the one without this im- 
portant step to safeguard the public 
fhealth will now be included among 
those lacking public spirit and behind 
the times in other things. 

EASY TO REMEDY 


After a preliminary investigation as 
to how and under what conditions the 
milk is produced and marketed and 
it is determined just what conditions 
exist, it is always an easy matter, if 
desired, to remedy the faults. You 
might say that you had been drink- 
ing milk for the last 20 years and 
suffered no perceptible harm from it, 
and from this argue that your milk 
supply was good, but there is no way 
of determining this without the proper 
inspection and bacteriological exami- 
mation. 

There are two successful methods 
now in vogue throughout the various 
cities to regulate the purity of the 
milk. The most efficient of these is 
the milk commission. The milk com- 
mission is selected from the medical 
men comprising the county medical 
society. They formulate rules of san- 
fitation to be observed by the dairy- 
men and their employes, rules of in- 
epection by salaried inspectors as to 
sanitary conditions and of methods 
used in handling the milk, examina- 
tions of the cows themselves for dis- 
ease, and bacteriological examinations 
of samples of the milk. When milk 
reaches the market under their super- 
wision it receives a label or certificate 
testifying as to its purity. This com- 
mission has authority to sample milk 
sold in this city by anyone, and 
through not following their regula- 
tions one is deprived of the official 
sign of purity, and in cases where 
faws are broken they institute pro- 
ceedings for the punishment of the 
offender. 

The second method consists in or- 
—————- 

*Address before Oregon state dairy 
~@ssociation. 





dinances being passed by city councils 
regulating the conditions under which 
the milk is sold and a proper person 
appointed to look after the inspec- 
tions, etc, and see that the rules are 
properly observed. In either case this 
means an expense to the city or coun- 
ty, but the expense is well undertaken, 
in view of the great good accom- 
plished. 

Anyone desiring to know some 
means of ascertaining whether milk 
is unfit for use may do so by pouring 
some in a glass and letting it stand 
long enough for it-to settle thorough- 
ly. Then pour it out, and if any sedi- 
ment is noticeable I would advise 
against its use. 
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Hogs on Summer Grazing 
RB. E. CRAWFORD, KOSCIUSKO COUNTY, IND 





In our hog raising we endeavor 


to make as heavy gains as possible 
during the first six months by using 
summer pastures until time to finish 


These pastures 
different crops, 


the hogs in the fall. 
are composed of 


which come in succession, i e, rye, 
blue grass, clover, rape, clover, and 
occasionally rape again. ‘For concen- 
trates we feed corn two parts, and 
bran one part, as we find gains are 
made quicker and cheaper by feeding 
some grain than grass alone 
The sows are bred in early D 

cember, and the winter ration con 
sists of cut alfalfa and a little corn. 
Since alfalfa hay is about equal to 


bran in feeding value, it makes a good 
ration. In March, just previous to 
farrowing time, each sow is put in an 
A-shaped pen 6x8 feet in size. Each 
house is set in a small lot, all of 
which open into a larger. lot, ‘vhere 
there is plenty of shade and pasture. 

As soon as ground can be pastured 
in the spring, sows and pigs are put 
on rye, which is to be plowed and 
turned under later in the season. 
Bran and alfalfa are gradually with- 
drawn, corn alone being fed. When 
the rye is gone the hogs are put on 
blue grass until the clover is ready. 
They remain on clover 
dried up, when they have 
a rape field. After this they are 
turned into the wheat fields, where 
there is young clover enough to sup- 
port them. 

When new corn is ready to feed in 


the fall hogs are started fattening, 
and from then until the time to sell 
them, which is usually in December, 


they are fed as much as they will eat. 


On our farm of 80 acres, which is 
divided into five fields, we practice a 
rotation, which contains corn, oats, 


wheat and clover. By using this ro- 
tation the farm has greatly increased 
in its productiveness. 





Profitable Sheep Feeding 


WILLIAM M’COWAN, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y 





When sheep are brought in in the 
fall, although well sheltered from the 
winter’s cold, they require consider- 
able attention as to their feed. In 
the first place, they should be fed 
regularly; then the kind of feed 
should be a variety. 

I have kept a small flock of sheep 
for many years, now having 40 graded 
Shropshire ewes, with a_ registered 
ram at the head of the flock, They 
are kept in a basement, open to the 
south and allowed to run out on fair 
days. Salt and water are kept before 
the sheep at all times, then mornings, 
noons and evenings I give them what 
I have found to be good, cheap sheep 
feed. In the morning, mixed timothy 
and clover hay is fed, about 8 o’clock, 
but I prefer clover alone when I have 
it. The amount varies as to the size 
of the flock, but they are always given 
as much as they will clean up. At 
noon, I give them their grain. This, 
during the early months of winter, 
is bean culls, not more than one-half 
pound a head, But in March I begin 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


until it is 
access to | 





| 





to feed corn, oats and oran, mixed. 
After the grain is eaten a few roots 
or cabbages are thrown into the pen. 
Bean pods alternated with sweet corn 
fodder form the feed for evening. 
I plan to have lambs about April 
8 to 15. At this time we are at work 
around the barn and can look after 
them. When the lambs are a few 
days old, I turn them out in the morn- 
ing and then bring them in in the 
evening. About the last of April they 
are turned out to pasture for the sum- 
mer months. My sheep cared for in 
this way raise lambs that average 95 
pounds the next fall and keep 
themselves in first-class order. 


> 


also 





A No-Paint Roofing—Everybody 
recognizes nowadays that the so-called 
Ready Roofing proposition has made 
good sv» far as giving thorough pro- 
tection is concerned. There has al- 
ways been the objection, however, 
that these materials were expensive 
in the long run, because they re- 
quired coating with a heavy paint 
about eveny two years. This objec- 
tion has now been met by the well- 
known Amatite Roofing. Amatite is 
provided with a top surface of crushed 
mineral. This surface needs no paint- 
ing, nor indeed any care whatever. 
It is perfectly capable of withstan4- 
ing any kind of weather, and will give 
continuous satisfaction without atten- 
tion or repairs for many years. A 
sample of Amatite Roofing will be 
sent any inquirer-on request. Address 
the nearest office of the Barrett Man- 
ufacturing company, New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, St Louis, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis, New Orleans 





A Question of Butter Fat—A. H. 
F. of Burke, N Y, asks butter and 
fat proportions in milk of a certain 
test. Yes, 21.7 pounds of milk testing 
3.6% butter fat will make 0.91 pound 
of churned butter, providing all of 
the butter fat is recovered. To make 
a pound of butter from 21.7 pounds 
of milk, the butter fat content must 
be 3.85%. 


Our Veterinary Adviser 
Partial Blindness—M. T., New York, 


has @ mare 
tially blind 
her? 


10 grains acetate of 


tincture of 


four years old that is par- 


- What can be done for 
If the eyes are inflamed, mix 


lead, 10 
) 


et drops 
opium and 2 


ounces wa- 


ter; bathe the eyes twice a day with 


cold water 
put a little 


and after each bathing 
of the above into the eyes 


with a feather, and continue until the 


inflammation 


there is no 
a scum 
sulphate of 


over the 


has disappeared. itd 
inflammation and there ig 
sight, mix 8 grains 
copper with 2 ounces dis- 


tilled water, put a little into the eyes 


twice a day with 
it until the scum 


tinue 


Swelling—W. A., 


a feather, and con- 
disappears 


New York, haz @ 


cow that has a swelling on her udder 


What will remove it? 


iodine with 


on a little every 


tinue it for 

Bent Kae 
a foal 
difficult for 


three week 


done for him? 


well as the 
of no use. 
some servic 


Hair Restorer—W. C. 


has a 


healed, but 


horse 
knocked off its hip 


Mix two dramg 


two ounces vaseline. Rub 
second day and con- 

a month if needed 
pes—J. R., New York, hag 
whose knees are bent and it ig 
him to walk. The colt ig 
s old. Can anything be 
Such cases usually get 
colt grows. Medicines are 


Hand 


rubbing may be of 


N., New York, 
that got a picce of skin 
The sore hag 
the hair does not grow on 





it. What will make it grow? If the 
hair root is destroyed there is no 
remedy that will make it grow, but 
the root may not be destroyed, and, if 
not, apply a little tincture of can- 
tharides to the part every third day, 
and continue it for several weeks if 
needed. 

Corn for Cows—No article is more 


palatable te« 


most any form, and her 


it has often 
duction cal 
protein int 
constituent 
For this re 
more than 


of the cone 


than corn in al- 
fondness for 


» the cow 


led to its abuse. Milk pro- 
Is for large amount of 
he ration, and this protein 
is ne*~ abundant in corn. 
ason -orn should not form 
one-half or three-fifths 
entrates. 
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ene, to erm © 
fait-minded veeder, 
move to make? Read Mr. 


of ect 
and “all played out.” 





VERMONT FARM 
MACHINE CO.|, 
FALLS, VT. . 


16 Distributing Warebouses 
to U. 8, and Canada. 


DURABI 


This word is the secret in separator construction. Compare 
please. Is not Mr. Kroyer's experience, with 
logy for a separator, sufficient proof to any 
about to purchase a separator, the wise 


has more practical improvements than any other separator 
made, having a solid, low frame; most simple yet ¢ 
bow!, waist low supply can and numerous other advantages. 
-day for catalogue this 
labor saving, money earning, reliable separator. 


satisfaction as compared with 
. 
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The ever-ready-to-use 


CREAM 
a SEPARATOR 










ficient 









No. 6, describing fully 














New Market, Minn., Mar. 19, ‘06. 
1 bought an ‘“Economy"’ Separator 
months ago and it is ail played out 
a No. 6 U.S. and am 

A. KROYER. 
























The first 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat- 
ent, with years of success back of it, 
mown te be a cure and grewentnes to 
eure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else you may have 
ies zour money back if mp 
‘aw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan of selling, 
Soacthor with full information on Lump 
jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 


221 Dena pds Yards, > 








Corn, Cotton-Seed 
you highest prices. 
4nd particulars. 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. 


318N. Maia 


What do you do with your old bags? Don't 
throw them away, we will buy Feed bags of 
all kinds —Gluten, Beet P: 


ulp, Bran, Oats, 
Meal Bags, ctc., and psy 
Write us today for prices 
We pay the freight. 


St., St. Louis, Mo. 
SS 











wou CAN BASILY 
FIND THE FABE 
want through “‘Strow's Meoey 4 
sain, nae 


3 we pay Be Wari 
“A. BTROUT CO. 
7 Nassaa St, New York 





Well 


Fastest drille 


LOOMIG MAGHINE CO... TIF 


DRILLING & 
PROSPECTING 


rs known. Great money earners. 


Fim, ONO 
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Improving the Farm Flock 

P. H. RUSSELL, HURON COUNTY, 0 

The breeding season has now ar- 
rived, and great care should be taken 
if we wish to get a large per cent of 
fertile eggs, and hatch a large per 
cent of fine, healthy, vigorcus chicks. 
The hens should be in a healthy, vig- 
erous condition, even if one is rais- 
ing chicks for market purposes only. 
Do not set eges from every old hen 
on the place and expect the best re- 
sults. First determine about how 
many eges you wish to set during the 
geason, then go over the flock care- 
fully, and pick out the very best 
yearling hens or fully matured pul- 


lets. The yearling hens always pro- 
duce the best chicks. Build a park 
of not less than %4 acre. Aim to 


build it where 
shade In a 
birds will have 


there will be plenty of 
park of this size the 
plenty of range, and by 


giving them plenty of good, fresh 
water, oyster shells, grit, charcoal 
and the scraps from the table, you 


will get eggs that will produce strong, 
vigorous chicks, 

Instead of having a half dozen or 
more scrub roosters running at large, 
as is the common practice all over 
the country, sell every them 
and buy from some reliable fancier a 
fine, large, vigorous cockerel, and 
mate him with the birds’ selected. 
Remember that the cockerel is half 
the flock, and so do not buy the 
cheapest you can find Bear in mind 
that quality governs the price. 


Feeding the ‘Milking Herd 


one of 





L. P. BAILEY, PRESIDENT OHIO BOARD 
AGRICULTURE 

My practice is as follows: Grain at 

445 a m, breakfast for the men at 5 


am: begin milking at 5.30, which re- 
quires about 1% hours; after milking, 
feed all the silage the cows will eat 
up clean, usually about 15 to 20 
pounds; at 10 a m, if weather is not 
stormy or too cold, the cows are all 
turned out to water, and the stables 
freed from all animals. If weather is 
favorable they remain out until 3 p 
m, when they are put back in the 
-ttable, and each cow is given about 
one pound of grain 


This is merely a bait to make them 


tome into the stable and remain in 
their stalls until they can be fastened. 
They are then given as much hay, 
preferably clover, as they will eat 
without waste. tjegin milking at 5 
Pm; after milking we feed silage, 


With grain mixed with it. The stables 
ae then closed for the night. 

For grain feed, we use dried brew- 
ers’ grains, tuffalo = gluten feed, 
Mueller molasses grains, wheat bran, 
Corn and cob meal, cottonseed~ and 
oll meal We never use all these 
feeds at vary according to 
Brice and need We aim to make @ 
balanced ration as near as possible. I 
have been using silage for 15 years. I 


once, but 


Use round silos, with wooden hoops 
Inside, and, outside 2x4-inch studdineg. 
They are lined’ on the inside with 


800d pine flooring 





Poultry Men in Convention 
J. W. CHAMBERLAIN 

The 88d annual convention of the 
American poultry association was held 
@ Niagara Falls last week. with 
Shout 200 members in attendance. As 
fhe election had been held in May by 
» it was one of the first duties of 
Meeting to receive the report of 
election, which had resulted in 
the choice of the former officers and 
» @8 follows: President, C. M. 
4 t of Wollaston, Mass; first vice- 
ident, H. B. Donovan of Toronto, 
+ S€cond vice, Miller Purvis of Peo- 
1; secretary-treasurer Ross C 
Louis, Mo. Officers 
ard were all reported present, 
© Which there was a specia! demand, 


note 





on account of the amount of persona) 
work pending. 
It is the plan of the association to 


hold its conventions three years in a 


place, and as this was the secend 
meeting at Niagara Falls, the meet- 
ing next year will also be held there. 
The occasion of special moment was 
the establishment of a revised set of 
inspection rules, the preparation of a 
new standard of perfection by the 
special committee appointed for the 
purpose, reported to the next conven- 
tion and go into effect on July 1, 1910. 


So much other work was taken up 
that the closing hour arrived with 
the program unfinished. 


The committee is composed of Mes- 
srs J. H. Drevenstedt of Red Bank, 
N J, W. T. Russell of Ottumwa, Ia, 
and T. F. McGrew of Washington, D 
Cc, for Games, Game Bantams, Orientals 
and miscellaneous breeds; Theodore 
Hewes of Indianapolis, Ind, Dreven- 
stedt and F. J. Marshall! of College 
Park, Ga, for Wyandottes; William 
McNiel of London, Ont, Drevenstedt 
and Russell for Potlfsh, Hamburgs, 
French and all Bantams except Game 
and Orientals; A. C. Smith of Wal- 
tham, Mass, McGrew and J. A. Tucker 
of Concord, Mich, for Mediterraneans; 
Tucker, Hewes and Marshal! for tur- 
keys, waterfowls and English fowl 
classes; Russell, Smith and Hewes for 
Plymouth Rocks; Marshall, McGrew 
and McNeil for all Americans except 
Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes; Mc- 
Grew, Smith and Tucker for Asiatics; 
G. M. Curtis of Buffalo, Smith and F. 
L. Kimmey of Chicago, Il, for gilos- 
sary, editing and color work. These 
sub-committees, making up the stand- 
ard revision committee, are already at 
work. 

That this is the true work of the 
association was very plainly stated by 
J. H. Robinson of Boston in a pa- 
per in which he outlined the associa- 
tion’s history and proper limitations. 
The association appears to have grown 
out of a show held in Boston in 1849, 
the first of its sort in the country. 
But the work of organization was in- 
terrupted by the civil war, and the 
next general meeting mentioned was 
held in Buffalo in 1874, when a con- 
stitution was adopted which declared 
the object of the association to be the 
perfection of the American Standard 
of Excellence, as it was then called, 
a work on which it is still engaged. 
Much space was given in the paper to 
a discussion of the steps taken in ecar- 
rying out that work, which seems to 
have been confined largely to the one 
item of poultry exhibitions. 

The association was born of poultry 
associations, he said, and lost ground 
by sticking to them, so that “in every- 
thing undertaken at that time except 
the unification and control of stand- 
ards, the efforts: of the association 
proved abortive, as did subsequent ef- 
forts.” It was not difficult for the 
speaker to admit that the association 
had left behind the other factors in 
poultry culture. He closed with an 
urgent appeal for the selection of a 
secretary who showd be well paid 
and worth it, who should be capable 
of carrying forward at all times the 
great work of the association, the per- 
fection of the Standard of Perfection. 
He feels that the organization of poul- 
try men all over the world into one 
body should be undertaken before 
long. 

The only woman on the program 
‘was Mrs W. W. Allen of Oswego, N Y, 
who said that she began in a small 
way, and by working her way forward 
carefully has made money. Speaking 
of poultry from a farmer’s standpoint, 
she said the farmer looks to the num- 
ber of eggs a bird will lay for his 
ideal, while the professional is on the 
lookout for a fowl that will make 
the highest score in a show. She, of 
course, sides with the farmer. 

She was followed by Prof W. R. 
Graham of the Ontario agricultural 
college at Guelph, on The American 
standard and its relation to market 
poultry. Prof Graham had much to 
say in disparagement of the mere 
fancy fowl, which, he said, does not 
rank in utility with the barnyard fowl. 
The Standard of Perfection, the of- 
cial book of the association, pays no 
attention to the fowl as an egg layer, 
while the agricultural college makes 
that a first qualification. Prof J. DB. 
Rice of Cornel) university outlined the 
work in poultry development, and il- 
lustrated his talk with lantern-slide 
pictures. 


THE POULTRY YARD 
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IF you are having trouble with roofs that leak don’t waste 


time and money patching same. 


Put on a new Amatite Rook 


and you will have no further trouble. 
We have combined in Amatite all the essentials which go to 


make a good roof. 
gives real protection. 


It is economical, durable, easy to lay and 


When you buy Amatite you save money in two ways: 
First—The original cost is low. 
Second —It needs no painting to keep it tight. 


Let us send yéu a Sample of Amatite and Booklet about it, It 
ghows buildings all over the country that are free from leaks 


and trouble because they are covered with Amatite. 


our Nearest office 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
St. Louis Cleveland 
Kansas City Mi 


Pittsburg 


New Orleans 





Address 


Boston 
Cincinnati 
London, Eng. 











Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


absolutely last forever. 
and fire 


cistern 


old. 


-proof, 
water, 
ing like metal and composition roofing, 
heat or cold, 
First cost—only a trife more than short lived roof- 


Being solid rock, they are spark 
Reduce your Insurance rate. Afford pure 
Don’t require frequent paint and coat- 
Not affected by 
Suitable for all buildings new or 


| . ings. Let us settle your roofing question for all time, 
TH A N alas , ood money for poor rooting, WRITE 


Don't spend more 


TO US ATO 
save you money. Give us the name of your local roofer. 


THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 


WEAR OUT 





NOE for our free book “ROOFS.” t will 


BOX 12 GRANVILLE, N. Y. 





INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


ongest built, simplest pat ap and 

easiest operated on the market. The 

distinctive features are an sedjustable 

take-up hoop that automatically holds its 

position; contlauous open-door front en- 

fr abling user to take silage from pit with- 
out labor of elevating it; air-tight, easily 
operated and non-sticking door and per- 
z manent ladder, Material is best selected 
| @inch tank pine. Every International 
| is guaranteed. Catalog free, Write per- 


Sonally to CHARLES N, CROSBY 
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Would you learn WHY Harder Silos 
have stood the test of tl while 
others have come and goney md for 
our new Siio Book. It gives facts and fig- 
ures about silos, It tella why Harder Silos are 
used exclusively by “Uncle Sam” and the majority 
of the Eastern State Governments, It tells why 
careful individual dairymen everywhere prefer 
them. It gives the personal experience of the old 
est continuous-opening silo builders in the U. 8. 
Write ° HMARDE MFG. COMPANY, 
x18 COBLESKILL, New York 


DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


A Remedy for Wind and Throat 
GUARANTEED troubles. 2 ia use ven ite 
worth for heaves and chronic 
cough. $1.00 per can. Wealeo 
makes 50c cam fer Colds, Ace 


‘orm Ex- 






















dees not contain enough to eure heaves, A 


EbY 00. Toledo, onic 


ENSILAGE 
Use GALE-BALOWIN CUTTERS 


for fast work with = 









For 
ENSILAGE 
AND DRY 
FODDER 


The Up-to-Date Cutters 


with elevators to serve the highest silo safet 
fly-wheel, safety treadle lever; cut 4 different 
lengths. Cut fastest, feed easiest; stronge 
and most durable. 


With or Without Traveling Feed Table 


Jnst the machines for people with light power ‘a- 
ian w rite Ger book and investigate. We Will have You Mouey 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO, 


BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, BASS. 





A Wedding Present ——ag 


Pleasing, helpful and oft-repeat- 
ed, is a subscription to the maga- 
zine Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It 
will each month assist the newly- 
wedded home-maker. $1.00 a 


year. Sef 35 ist ; 
With this Journal both one year £1.75 


The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springtield, Mass. 
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Fifty centa for six months; if not paid in 
advance, $1.50 per year. (A_ year’s subscription 
free for a club of two new subscribers.) Subscrip- 
tions can commence at any time during the year. 
Specimen copy free. Canadian subscriptions $1.50 
per year. Foreign, $2, or 8 4d per year, postpaid. 
RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your per, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus, Aug0® shows that pay- 
ment has been received wp to August 1, 198, and 
be renewed immediately if not already sent 
in. Sept08 to September 1, 198, and so on. When 
payment is made date, which answers for a 
receipt, will be changed accordingly. 
DISCONTINUANCES-—Following the general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
this —— to responsible subscribers, who may 
find it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
brief time thereafter. If you do not wish the 
‘subscription continued after expiration, please notify 


us. 

CHANGE IN  ADDRESS—When_ ordering a 
ehnange in the address, subscribers should be sure 
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Redirection of Rural Schools 





With the first of September at 
hand the opening of the schools is 
uppermost in the minds of many 
people. It is a good time to give a 
little thought to the subject of, the 
common rural school. While pecul- 


fjarly American in character, the 
rural school when compared with 
other American creations, is just 


about the most inefficient of all. It 
does its work of course; but it is of 
low grade. In rural education there 
has been too much aping of city 
ways. Because country schools are 
fashioned very largely after the city 
schools they lose in efficiency, power 
and usefulness. In rural education, 
environment, 'an important factor, has 
been recognized only recently. Coun- 
try things have been largely ignored 
and the fundamental, vital facts of 
@resent-day living tabooed. Hence, 
the real force of rural education is 


lost. 
You cannot separate education 
from life. The two are one and the 


same. Education begins in the cradle, 
the first taste of food is a lesson and 
life itseif a constant succession of 
school days. But the redirection that 
is now going on is bringing relief.* It 
is saving the school. 

This redirection of rural education 
does not mean less attention to the 
primary elements of education and 
training, but more to the demands of 
vocational activity; not less study but 
more sympathy for, the common 
things neam at hand; mot less of 


books but more of the kind of 
books that lead to successful living 
on the farm and not away to the 
city; not less of brain, but more of 


humanity and heart; not less of cul- 


ture but more of character; not less 


of inspiration but more love for the 
farm and a larger view of the 
granduer and nobility of the farmer 
man. Along these lines the rural 
school must be directed in the future. 


Now for the State Fairs 
The state fairs are now on. All in 
all, they are in keeping with the 
progress of other phases of agricul- 
tural activity. The exhibits promise 
to be fully equal, and in some in- 
stances superior, to those of the past. 





The fairs are great educators and 
strong incentives to greater effort. 
They are worthy of sincere support. 


The opportunity of meeting with oth- 
ers engaged in similar work, of see- 
ing what progress and advance the 
year has brought forth and of enjoy- 
ing a day with the family in simply 
looking, observing and in being 
happy, is a phase of agricultural 
life not to be denied. The fair is a 
good thing for the farmer, and he, 
especially, ought to make the most 
of it. 

The first of the big fairs in older 
middle and eastern states is that to 
be held at Columbus, O, opening 
August 31. The Ohio state fair is 
always a@ hummer, and there is the 
closest kind of competition between 
it and the great New York fair which 
follows a fortnight later. The fair 
season of 1908 promises well. 





It is well that the president invites 
a few leading agriculturists to advise 


him on matters per- 

President taining to the farm- 
Wants Advice ers’ welfare. The 
gentlemen he has 

called in, with the exception of one 
who is more of an economist than a 
farmer, should be able to promptly 


report in a manner that will enable 
Pres Roosevelt to make agricultural 
recommendations which congress will 
be more likely to heed than if they 
did not have the backing of such a 
representative body. It would be well 
if our governors and other public 
officials imitated this example, and 
called in representative experts to 
enlighten them upon the details of 
any subject or vocation about which 
they wish to recommend legislation 
for reform. 





It is simply extraordinary the lack 


of judgment shown by many who 
undertake to shape a 

Grading roadbed. The road 
the Roadbed alowance in _ various 
states covers 66 feet. 


In rounding up the roadbed, the earth 
is sometimes moved toward the cen- 
ter from nearly the entiré distance 
of the width of the road. This means 
that the ditches for carryifig away the 
water are not distant from the fences 
that hedge in the highway. The road- 
bed is entirely too wide. It cannot 
be sufficiently rounded toward the 
center, and as a result, water does 
not run off with sufficient quickness. 
The temptation to spoil. roads by 
grading them thus is all the stronger 
since road graders have come into 
use. This result follows from the com- 
parative quickness with which the 
earth can be moved by these ma- 
chines. A distance of 42 to 45 feet 
between the outer edges of the ditches 
furnishes a roadbed sufficiently wide. 


“2 





In areas where the soil washes 
readily, too much pains cannot be 
taken to prevent 

Wealth this. The losses that 


accrue from soil de- 
nudation are simply 
enormous. While these occur in all 
portions of the United States, they are 
relatively greater in the stages south 
and east. The movement of the soil 


Running Away 


EDITORIAL 





increases with the amount of sand 
and decreases with increase in the 
clay element in the soil. The pres- 
ence of vegetable matter in the soil 
also lessens its downward movement. 
Where the land is locked with frost 
during a considerable portion of the 
year, the denudation is proportionate- 
ly decreased. It is greatest, other 
things being equal, where the rain- 
fall is greatest, and where the land 
is most free from frost during a large 
portion of the year. In some soils, 
particularly the sandy soils of the 
south and the lava soils of the west 
and southwest, the tendency to soil 
movement is very great. This tend- 
ency can be reduced first, by keep- 
ing the soil well stocked with grass 
roots, to bind it, by keeping it cov- 
ered with some living crop during the 
winter season, or even a dead one that 
has served the chief purpose for 
which it has been grown. The effort 
should be made to keep some soils in 
grass because of the extent to which 
they wash. 





When the seedbed receives its prop- 
er attention, a great, long step will 


be made in farming. The 
The big yields we read about 
Seedbed were not made in poorly 


prepared land. Good seed, 
of course, was used and the right 
sort of culture, at all stages of growth, 
was given. But the condition of the 
soil at seedtime had*not a little to do 
with the promise at harvest. The 
importance of the seedbed is dis- 
cussed by Prof Burkett elsewhere in 





this issue. 
A few weeks ago American Agri- 
culturist calledattention to the report- 


ed wonderful yields 
Beware of of a new wheat now 
Alaska Wheat being grown in Idaho. 
The originator claims 
275 bushels to the acre. We warned 
our readers not to take any stock in 
fairy stories of this kind until fur- 
ther tests had been made. Now 
comes Prof W. H. Olin, agronomist of 
Colorado agricultural college, brand- 
ing Alaska wheat as a fraud, and 
stating that he is using his influence 
with Sec Wilson to prevent farmers 
being imposed upon. It is a soft spring 
wheat. It has a high starch and a low 
gluten content, making it of little 
value for milling purposes. He says 
farmers should avoid this wheat as 
they would a pestilence. This testi- 
mony, coming from a recognized agri- 
cultural authority, should certainly 
prevent indiscriminate purchasing of 
Alaska wheat, which is now being sold 
for $5 a pound in small quantities, 
and $20 a bushel in large lots. Ac- 
cording to Prof Olin, it is a hoary 
headed fraud. American Agriculturist 
suggests that none of its readers has 
anything to do with this wheat until 
it has been tested and passed on by 
at least one experiment station. 


a. 
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The advertisements in these col- 
umns contain many useful ideas 
which are worth careful reading. 
They are usually digests of additional 
information, which can be had from 
the catalogs sent out by these adver- 





tisers. When writing, always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
this paper and you will receive the 


full benefit of the guarantee printed 
on this page. 





Keeping Apples in Cold Storage— 
In some Australian experiments ap- 
ples were kept successfully for 19 
weeks in a cold storage room ranging 
in temperature from 33 to 36 degrees. 
A number of pears kept for the same 
length of time gave less satisfactory 
results. 





A Flock of Geese will -care for 
themselves if given any shed protected 
from wind and a pasture on which to 
graze. It will probably turn out more 
profit for the money invested than 
any other farm poultry. 
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A letter comes to me from Mary 














Bennett, away down in Old Mexico,’ 


unburdening her heart, 
which is full of sympa« 
thy for her old friendg 
on this side of the line, 
She writes that she is in 


a@- wonderful place _ te 
make money; that the 
people are so generous; 


that the government is so willing to 
aid all newcomers; that crops never, 
never fail; that $500 invested in land 
will bring you a net profit of $1000 
a year, etc. Mary is modest, too, 
with all her gracious desire to pass 
along a good thing. She tells just 
how to do it.. Write to a certain man, 
“Senor” Elisha D. Ely, who will, out 
of the goodness of his heart, tell all 
about procuring a hunk of this gold 
mine. The department of improve- 
ment, whatever that is, will set out the 
fruit trees for you and care for them 
until they come into bearing, for less 
money than you can have it done 
for yourself; your share of the fruit 
should net you more than $1000 
yearly from a five-acre orchard. Then 
Mary’s postscript (ever the right of 
the women, bless ’em) asks the edi- 
tor not to print her postoffice address, 
as she is only a stenographer, and has 


not time to answer the letters. Mary, 
you are too generous. Our _ folks 
would have heart disease were they 
to become the recipients of such 


favors at the hands of your Mexican 
friends. American Agriculturist must 
advise them to keep pegging away 
at the home farming rather than take 
up your unselfish offer. Especially, 
as you are flooding all the newspaper 
offices with ‘this identical letter, in the 
hope that some of them will be 
caught napping and help you with 
your schemes. Call again; the latch- 
string is always out. 
“Ours is to be a great farmers’ fair, 
its best features the racing, the free 
attractions and the live 
@ stock,” writes, word for 
word, if you will believe 
it, the secretary of the 
fair association at Cald- 
well, O. No, you have 
‘—fam cot the wrong pig by the 
ear in your Conception of what an ag- 
ricultural fair should be. So-called 
free attractions may be very well, in 
their way, for we all like a good laugh 
or a bit of entertainment. Nor is a 
good horse trot to be scorned. But 
surely a fair may be made both in- 
teresting and valuable from the les- 
sons to be learned through the mer- 
itorious exhibits of products of the 
farm and of the home. Don’t, don’t 
dwarf everything except the side 
shows and the race track. Caldwell 
should see to it that its live stock Is 
at the top of the list of good things 
at the fair—not at the bottom; in 
spite of its fair secretary. 








Frank ‘confession is good for the 
soul. 


editor would be accused 
of scolding, a truly rep- 
rehensible and senseles# 
habit, were he to speak 
out half as boldly about 
some things which come 
before him, as do the 
farmers themselves in 
an occasional outburst 
of confession. When I was a boy 
there was in that magnificent organ 
ization, the Methodist church, the 
quarterly meeting “love feast,” @ 
meeting of marked introspection 
(not always the best thing) and @ 
statement in a public manner ° 
wrongs and mistakes acknowledged 
and a determination to right them. 
Good for the church then, and 8 
today. Now ‘comes an effort m a 
community in central New York w 
[To Page 151.] 
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Bryan Hears the News 





The democrats officially notified 
William J. Bryan that he had been 
nominated for president. The affair 
took place at the capitol grounds in 
Lincoln, Neb. There was an audience 
present of 10,000 people, most of them 
Bryan’s neighbors. In Bryan’s speech 
he makes an attack upon the republi- 
ean party as the party of special priv- 
jleges, but makes no attack upon 
Pres Roosevelt or his administration. 
His argument was that, granting 
Roosevelt’s and Taft’s sincere efforts 
to accomplish reforms, real reform is 
impossible under the republican party; 
that relief can be found only through 
the democratic party. 

Mr Bryan referred to his previous 
campaigns and said that the third 
nomination was the result of the free 
and voluntary act of the voters of the 
party, and could only be explained by 
a substantial and undisputed growth 
in the principles and _ policies for 
which Bryan has contended. He in- 
dorsed very heartily the democratic 

tform adopted at Denver. He re- 
peated the declaration of the platform 
that the overshadowing issue is: 

Shall the people rule? 


/ Methodists Against Cannon 


A crusade has been begun in the 
Methodist Episcopal church for the 
election of a speaker of the national 
house of representatives who will al- 
low congress to vote on the interstate 
liquor shipment bill. The church has 
created a great temperance society, 
with authority to represent the de- 
fominafion in all temperance matters. 
The society is managed by a board 
eonsisting of a bishop and 15 other 
Members named by the bishop and 
tected by the general conference. 
The board has organized and directed 
its chairman to begin an active cam- 














ign, 

The liquor shipment bill, which has 
been pending in congress for several 
years, provides only that liquor 
shipped from one state to another 
thall immediately upon crossing the 
boundary become subject to the laws 
of the state into which it is consigned. 
The present law leaves the local au- 
thorities in prohibition states or cities 
Without power in the matter of such 
@ipments, Speaker Cannon has op- 
posed the reform legislation and the 
Wil has been held up in the house 
Wiciary committee on the alleged 
Wound that it was unconstitutional. 


Milling Company Embarrassed 


The Pilisbury-Washburn flour mill- 
company of Minneapolis has been 
Blaced in the hands of receivers, be- 
Suse of financial difficulties, and a re- 
Pentization is now being effected. 
ere will be no interruption to the 
iness of the company. This com- 
py is the largest milling company 
the world. It controls all the water 
an both sides of the Mississippi 
> neepolie, and is the owner of @ 
mber 
tou mis of elevators and big 
‘ee, OMpany has a total indebted- 
fisone $9, ‘000 and property worth 
a by y The company was found- 
fined b; Pillsbury, who was later 
) ‘ or Ral ein — 
whe y English capi- 
Bey bt the mills are operated by 
m8. The receivers are C. 8. 
7 Loring 7 of the late founder,-A. 
tensolidated ead of the northwestern 


: milling company, and 
ac Cobb, attorney. . 


Race Riots at Springfield, Il 


i win, iets have occurred at Spring- 
Dade a outing which mobs have 
Reine attacks upon negroes. 
uble started because of an as- 
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he Upon a white woman by a negro. 


*mpanies 


eaths have resulted. It was 
to call out a number of 
of the state militia. Hun- 
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dreds of negroes, terror-stricken, 
sought refuge in the state arsenal. 
Much excitement has prevailed, not 
only in the city of Springfield, but 
in the surrounding country. 

Chemicals in Food Injurious 

Announcement is made by Dr Har- 
vey W. Wiley, chief of the bureau of 
chemistry of the national department 
of agriculture, of the chief results 
accomplished by the tests on the va- 
rious poison squads. Chemicals used in 
preserving foods were put into va- 
rious articles of diet upon which the 
young men submitted to the tests 
were fed.- Results were carefully 
noted in the physical condition of the 
young men so that comparison could 
be made. Dr Wiley declares now that 
benzoic acid and benzonate of soda, 
although considered the least harm- 
ful of the chemical .preservatives used 
by the manufacturers, should be ex- 
cluded from all foods. 

He says these preservatives do pos- 
itive injury to the human system. Dr 
Wiley states that the investigations 
show that there is not a single article 
of food wihch has been preserved by 
means of these chemical preserva- 
tives which cannot be preserved and 
marketed in perfect condition with- 
out the aid of any chemical preserva- 
tive, He speaks especially of cider. 
grape juice, mince meat, jelly, jams, 
catsups and preserves. 


Briefly Told 


Louise Chandler Moulton, poet and 
story writer, has died at Boston in 
her 74th year. Among her books for 
children were Bedtime Stories, Stories 
Told at Twilight and Twilight Stories. 
She contributed much to young peo- 
They have named for president Mar- 
tin R. Preston of Nevada; for vice- 
president, Donald Monroe of Virginia. 
Preston is serving a 25 years’ prison 
sentence for shooting a man in a res- 
taurant row, and has finally declined 
to run, so the national committee of 
the party will select someone else. 














The republicans in Vermont have 
outlined a very vigorous campaign 
for the rest of this month. Among 
the speakers will be two members of 
the president’s cabinet, Sec Wilson of 
the department of agriculture and Sec 
Straus of the department of commerce 
and labor. The Vermont state election 
comes September 1, and a big repub- 
lican majority there always makes its 
impression upon the rest of the coun- 
try, while a small majority portends 
democratic successes in other states. 


The intermationa! free trade con- 
gress has been held at London, with 
delegates present from the United 
States and most of the leading Euro- 
pean states. The chairman admitted 
that the idea of protection is steadily 
advancing and the prospects for free 
trade somewhat gloomy, yet believing 
the latter must ultimately prevail. 


It has been decided by Sec Taft 
that he will make no speaking tour 
of the country during the campaign. 
Nearly all speeches will be delivered 
at his home in Cincinnati. It is ex- 
pected that many delegations~from 
various parts of the country will visit 
him, as was done in the case of Mc- 
Kinley at Canton, O, in 1896. 


The region around Chicago passed 
23 days without rain and then re- 
ceived the heaviest rain in 23 years. 
During 24 hours the precipitation was 








4.35 inches. This was the greatest 
rainfall in Chicago since August 2 
and 3, 1885, when there was a pre- 


cipitation of 6.19. 





Another great irrigation enterprise 
has just been begun by the govern- 
ment in the west. This involves about 
800,000 acres of land on the westerly 
side of the Snake river in Idaho and 
extending west from the Little Sal- 
mon. It will cost between $7,000,000 
and $8,000,000. 





The leading conservative demo- 
cratic newspaper of Maryland, the 
Baltimore Sun, has bolted from 
Bryan and supports Taft. 


Chicago has just celebrated the 
75th anniversary of local government 


there. The town of Chicago ‘was or- 
ganized in August, 1833, e original 


THE DAY 


area of the town was 2% square 
miles. Its present area is more than 
190 square miles and its population 
over 2,000,000. 

The Denver and Rio Grande rail- 
road company, the Rio Grande 
western railroad company and all sub- 
sidiary railway companies in Colo- 
rado and Utah, with the exception of 
the Rio Grande southern, have been 
merged into one company, which will 
be known as the Denver and Rio 
Grande company. The new company, 
after due notice to stockholders, will 
issue $88,000,000 in stock and $150,- 
000,000 in bonds. 





After 48 years of service in the 
United States navy, Rear-Admiral 
Robley D. Evans has just been placed 
upon the retired list, having reached 
the age of 62. He ended active serv- 
ice at San Francisco just before the 
warship fleet sailed for the orient. 


Judge Taft has been spending some 
time at Hot Springs, Va, devoting 
much of the time playing golf and 
other recreation. On the 28th he 
will go to Lake Erie for a week's 
fishing. After that on September 5 
or 6 he will go to his home in Cincin- 
nati to remain until election day. 





James 8. Sherman was formally no- 
tified of his nomination for vice-presi- 
dent at his home in Utica, N Y, this 
week. Senator Burrows of Michigan 
made the notification speech, which 
was responded to by Mr Sherman. 
Several other addresses were given, 
including one by Sec Root. 


The famous evangelist singer, Ira 
D. Sankey, has died at Brooklyn, 
aged 68 years. He has been ill and 
blind for two years. For many years 
he was with Dwight L. Moody in 
evangelistic work. Mr Sankey wrote 
many tunes for hymns that he sang. 
The most famous perhaps is that of 
“The Ninety and Nine.” 


The state primarie# in Kansas re- 
sulted in the nomination of Walter 
R. Stubbs as republican candidate for 
governor, over Cy Leland, and the 
indorsement of Joseph L. Bristow for 
United States senator, to succeed Sen- 
ator Long. 


Prof L. H. Bailey of the New York 

college of agriculture, who was ap- 
pointed by Pres Roosevelt chairman 
or the special farming commission, 
has declined to serve, because too 
busy. 





The New York democrats have de- 
cided to hold their state convention 
at Rochester September 15. The re- 
publicans will hold their convention 
at Saratoga September 14. 





Congressman Cowherd has been 
nominated for governor by the dem- 
ocrats of Missouri. 


The Editor’s Latchstring 


[To Page 150.] 
induce farmers to co-operate in han- 
dling milk with a view of securing 
living prices. ‘Never will farmers 
hang together like other men,” said 
one of the/farmers; “each triesto see 
if he can get a little the best of his 
neighbor.” Straight talk that, and 
it is all too true that farmers find it 
different to hang together. But they 
do—sometimes. Our neighbors over 
in New England who produce milk 
for Boston, have in recent years 
done wonders in holding together. 
Not perfectly, by any means, yet 
through organization, and support- 
ing their chosen leaders and repre- 
sentatives, they have forced the 
wholesalers to pay decent prices for 





milk. What Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire farmers do, New York 
and Jersey farmers can accom- 
plish. Horace Greeley once said, the 


way to resume is to resume. Present 
forceful slang says “do it now.” 


Since 1865 I have been a regular 
subscriber to American Agriculturist. 
I have every number on file except 
one. This, of course, makes quite a 
library. You have very few older 
subscribers on your books that have 
all the papers on file for the past 40 
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SELF DELUSION 
Many People Decéived by Coffee. 
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We like to defend our indulgencies 
and habits, even though we may be 
convinced of their actual harmful- 
ness. 

A man can convince himself that 
whisky is good for him on a cold 
morning, or beer on a hot summer. 
day—when he wants the whisky or 
beer. 

It’s the same with coffee. \Thou- 
sands of people suffer headache and 
nervousness year after year, but try 
to persuade themselves the cause is 
not coffee—bécause they like coffee. 

“While yet a child I commenced 
using coffee and continued it,” writes 
a Wis. man, “until I was a regular 
coffee flend. I drank it every morn- 
ing, and in consequence, had a blind- 
ing headache nearly every afternoon. 

“My folks thought it was coffee 
that ailed me, but I liked it and 
would not admit it was the cause of 
my trouble, so I stuck to coffee and 
the headaches stuck to me. 

“Finally, the folks stopped buying 
coffee and brought home some Post- 
um. They made it right (directions 
on pkg.) and told me to see what 
difference it would make with my 
head, and during that first week on 
Postum my old affliction did not 
bother me once. From that day to 
this we have used nothing but Post- 
um in place of coffee—headaches are 
a thing of the past, and the whole 
family is in fine health.” 

“Postum looks good, smells good, 
tastes good, is good, and does good 
to the whole body.” “There’s a Rea- 
son." 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





Write 
for Samples 
and Booklet of 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


and see for yourself 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 
56 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents everywhere 








200 PAGE BOOK ABOUT 
FREE MINNESOTA 


Compiled by the State, describing industries, craps 
live-stock, property values, sohosis, churehes and 
towns of each County and Minnesota’s splendid 
opportunities for any man. 
Sent free by 
STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION 
Dept.!. State Capitel, St. Paul, Minn. 





BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


At WHOLESALE PRICEG, Uclivered PREZ 
Por Roots, all and SAVE 


Houses, Barns, a Dealers 
Kort griee Si urprae rot. Wri fr Senp 

you. 
0. W. indeesoLL. 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





MANUAL OF 
Corn Judging 





mothede of corn F 


ears of the leading vari 
- Me 4 with undeste. 
tion the score cards used 
in the corn states are given. 5x7 inches, 60.5). 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 








years.—[(J. E. Sellers, Juanita Co, Pa. 


489 Lataycite 6. ~ Marquette Midg, 
New YWerk Chieage 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 
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PRICES OF GRAIN 
WITH COMPARISONS 


TATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES, 





Cash or | Wheat _ 
Spot 1908 | 1907 
eet ieee Sestcoetl Vxasei 


92x 
1.02 | 


Chicago. 
New York. 


St Louis | 
Min’p’lis 
Liverpool . 














At Chicago, the price pendulum 
swung downward in the wheat mar- 
ket last week, with established de- 
clines of 2@4c, followed by partial 
recovery. <A battle royal has_ been 
fought by the bulls and bears, with 
all eyes on the spring wheat situa- 
tion in the northwest, including Can- 
ada. All admit that crops up there 
have been damaged; question is to 
what extent. 

Due partly to heavy realizing sales 
of wheat, which had been held by 
speculators, the price last week ran 
down sharply to a level of 92c for 
Sept and under Wc p bu for May be- 
fore marked recovery. Export 
situation is without feature; business 
light, although some movement of 
both wheat and flour. The local de- 
mand for winter wheat is reasonably 
good, prices covering a wide range, all 
the way up to 96@97c for choice car 
lots; quotations on No 2 _ northern 
spring $1.10@1.13. 

In corn, a feature was the advent 
of some needed rainfall in portions 
of the west, and this caused some let- 
up in the support previously given the 
market for new crop deliveries. De- 
cember sold off last week to a 64c 
level and May 62%c, followed by fair 
recovery. Meanwhile, Sept, which 
represents corn from the old crop, 
held well above 75c, with some trad- 
ing from 78c downward. The situ- 
ation is without essential change, and 
was fully covered in American Agri- 
culturist a week ago. 

Good prices prevailed in oats, which 


continued to sell at a 47c level, Sept 
1‘6@47c p bu, Dec 46% @47%c and 


hetter, and May around 49c. The mar- 
ket is quite unsettled, but a fair un- 
dertone of comparative strength, and 
the belief that the crop at best must 
prove far short of a full one. 

Barley has ruled quiet; demand fair 
for the moderate character of offer- 
a Prices cover nearly a_ recent 
grade, screenings as low in price as 
Babe. and malting barley 64@67c. 

Grass seeds were quiet and some- 
what easier in tone. Prime timothy 
$3.70@3.75 p 100 Ibs, clover 13.75@14. 


At New York, the grain trade is 
not especially active, prices generally 
too high to permit free exports. 


Values sympathize with quotations at 
primary markets in the west. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


At Chicago, while the cattle market 
shows no disposition to boom, it can- 
not be denied that conditions im- 
proved to a moderate extent. This 
may be attributed greatly to a let-up 
in receipts, and if this be true, some 
think that the betterment will not be 
wholly maintained. 

I’rime to fey native beeves ....... 











Common to fair native beeves .... 5.D@ 6. 
CPrABR BTCOT cece cece ceeeecerreeenes 4.25@ 5.50 
Thutcher cows, choice to extra .. 4.00@ 4.65 
Isutcher cows, poor to good ...... 3.00@ 3.75 
luteher bulls, good to _ ° 3.25@ 4.25 
TS, TRE cocvcccccecccvocesecccce 4.50@ 5.75 
Canners, cows and bulls 2.00@ 2.75 
Stockers, 500 to I 3.50@ 4.25 
"seeders, good to fey .... 3.75@ 4.85 
Veal Calves .ncoccsscee 4.00 7.50 
Milch cows, p he@d ......ccccesceees cevccee 25. 00@50. 


Calf market is in better condition. 
However, sellers cemplain of a little 
difficulty in moving grassy veal. Can- 
ners and cutters move somewhat more 
freely. 

Hog receipts inclined to fall off, 
and this was followed by a better 
tone to the market. Current prices 
for swine loom up well when com- 
pared with preceding years. The 
present range is about SOc higher 
than a@ year ago, and is best average 
for this period of the season since ’02. 
The better grades of butcher hogs sold 
at $6.50@6. 100 Ibs; boars, stags 
and the like bring from 4@5.75. 

There is no particular complaint 
at the quality of sheep coming from 





THE 


the range districts of the west. Pack~- 
ers are not inclined to be generous or 
to take a bullish view of the sheep 
situation, yet at the same time they 
do not object to steady prices. Prime 
lambs sold at $5.75@6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
ewes 3.40004.25, wethers 3.75@4A0. 
There is a fair call for breeding ewes. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


stated quotations all in- 
They refer to prices at 
will sell from store, wére- 
house, car or dock From these, country ¢on- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges, 
When old in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is u ually secured, 





Unless otherwise in 
stances are wholesale. 


which the produce 


Apples 
the demand continues 
fair for choice summer varieties, with 
the usual proportion of trash, which 
goes at very mean prices. For sound, 
attractive fruit, there is ready sale 
Gravenstein $2.7543.75 p bbl, Alexan- 
der 3@4, Astrachan 2.25@3, Duchess 
2.7504, common to fair fruit all the 
way down to 1@1.50 
Beans 

York, a fair 
but trade 
al] burdensome. 
$2.25472.40 p bu, 

2.25@2.70, red kidney 1 
ch yellow eye 2.90@3. 

Cabbage 

At New York, sales are slow; prices 
rule lower. Red cabbage sold at The 
@$1.25 p bbl, flat Dutch 4.50@6 p 100. 

Canned Goods 

At New York, the report of low 
yields of this year’s canning crops has 
searcely affected prices on spot goods, 
N Y corn 2’s are still quoted at 0@ 
&5e p doz cans. Md tomatoes are the 
same as quoted a week ago, 3's sell 
at SO@S82%4c, pumpkins 65@S0c, spin- 
ach $1@1.15, squash Y5c@1, 


At New York 


demand for 
rather dull; 
Good 

pea 
5O0@ 


New 


sorts, 


At 
standard 
offerings not at 
to choice med 
beans 
1.90, 


Eggs 

At New Yorkg the market is very 
irregular. Storage eggs are being used 
more or less. Trade is light and buy- 
ers very particular. The fancy goods 
most in demand are scarcest in sup- 
ply. Fey local fresh laid quoted at 
264,@27%c p doz, westerns 18%@ 

22c, refrigerator stock 21@2% 
the demand has proved 


At Boston, 
somewhat irregular. Fey hennery 29 
@30c p doz, Me, Vt and N H extras 25 
@26c, n w graded and candled 21% 
@2l1c 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, seasonable fruits in 


quality variable. Pears 
are selling slowly; Clapp’s Favorite 
has the best demand, $2.75@4 p bbl. 
A libera! supply of peaches has made 
a slow market for them. Plums are 
losing favor. Grapes drag because of 
liberal supply for this early period. 
Bartlett pears 2.25@3.50 p bbl, lower 
grades 1.75, peaches, W Va and west- 
ern Md, 1@2 p carrier, Md and Del 
1@1.75, plums 20@30c p 8-Ib bskt, 
black grapes 75c@1 p cs, Champion 
75@90c, blackberries 6@11c p at, huc- 
kleberries 7@12c. Muskmelons 50c@ 
1.25 p cra, watermelons 75@225 p car. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, a moderate meve- 
ment of new crop hay; best grades of 
timothy hay possibly a little slow, 
and clover shows a slack demand. 
Other grades are steady, and a fair 
business noted. Prime timothy is sell- 
ing around 70@90c p 100 Ibs in bales, 
fey mixed clover 60@75e. Long rye 
straw 7O@S85e, oat and wheat straw 
35@)40c. 

At Boston, the demand for old hay 
is more active than for new. There 
is some complaint of quality and 
condition of new hay. Prices on old 
timothy are $16.50@17.50 p ton, clo- 
16.50@ 


large supply, 


ver 12@13, rye straw, new, 
17.50, oat straw 10. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, the price tendency 


has been upward. Red dog advanced 
to $31.60@32 p ton, bran 23@25.50, 
middlings 26@26.50. Corn meal 1.63@ 
1.65 p 100 lbs, chops 26.50 p ton 
Potatoes 

vicinity of New Albany, 
Co, Pa, potato acreage is 
Early crop light, late crop 
Some blight, but not 
much harm yet, writes F. . Lewis 
under date of Aug 12. That section 
does not grow very many potatoes. 

At New York, heavy receipts have 
bumped into a slow demand, and a 


In the 
Bradford 
20% short. 
growing well. 


LATEST MARKETS 





weak market is the result. 
were affected. L I potatoes in bbis 
sell at $2.5008, southern 1.50@2.50. 
Sweets weaker, quoted at 1.25 p bskt 
for new and 1@1.25 for old. 

At Boston, market ruled steady; na- 
have practically displaced R I 

Jerseys sell at $2.50@2.75 p 
0c@1 p bu bx. Demand 
for sweets is fairly —— Eastern 
shore yellow 3@3.50 p bbl, C yellow 
b- 503.25 , » & 


tives 
stock 
bbI, natives 


white 2. 25@ 3. 


Onions 
correspondent reporting for 
Lenox, Madison Co, says that impor- 
tant areas under onions have been 
damaged 50% by maggots. 

Onions two weeks earlier than last 
year, writes W. J. Clark of New 
Hampton. Some 22 acres were lost by 
weeds. Certain fields damaged much 
by frosts in June. Drouth commenced 
in June, and onions on dry ground are 
very small. 

At New York, 
shown. First O 
been received. Home - TOW n 
from Orange Co, N Y, also appear- 
ing. Prices are quoted as follows: L 
I $1.50@2.10 p bbl, Jersey fey white 
75e@1.25 p bskt, O, from new crop, 
1.37@1.50 p 100-Ilb bag, Orange Co 
yellow 1.25@1.85, do red 1@1.50. 

At Boston, the between-seasons de- 
mand is rather slow. Native yellow 
onions 60@75c p bu bx, Ct yellow $1.25 
1.50 p 100-lb bag. 

Poultry 

York, live poultry more 
which caused a slight shad- 
Dressed poultry in 
supply and fairly well 
supported. Live fowls 13%4@l4ec p Ib, 
spring chickens 16@16%c roosters 
Ye, turkeys 12@12%e, ducks 10@11c, 


One 


increasing interest 
consignments 
stock 


At New 
plentiful, 
ing of prices. 
only moderate 


All grades ' 


} 





have | 


SEEDS AND NURSERY stock 


FOR SALE—Crimson lover seed 
= medium red seed, $11.50 to 

lsike a $11.50 to $12.50 bushel; 
to as bushel. JOSEPH E. 
Jel. 


» 8 to 

$12.50 a. 4 
alfalfa seed i] 
HOLLAND, Milford, 





SEED WHEAT—Two new improved 
au panies to older kinds. Price low. Ask for 
price-list and samples—free. JOSEPH 
CO, Coldwater, N Y. HARRIS 


SEED WHEAT —Red 


Varieties far 





nn, 
-. smooth, 


bearded pare 


and clean. Sold on a plain guaran Write t» 
day for booklet No 21. WILLIS R. e Nox, Inter. 
course, Pa, 








WONDERFUL SEED WHEATS—Ited Wave ang 


Silver Queen best on earth. Samples ay 
eight, free MAPLEWOOD SEED F aus a 
gan, Mich. 





ey 
$1 bushel 
ILTSIR, he 


FOR SALE—Mammoth 
extra; sample for stamp. 
Zethichem, N Y. 


SEED WHEAT 


White rye, 
F. A. W 





. ——————. 
Ruby and Poole; 3 bushels iar 





acre. Circular and sample free, THE¢ 
SONS, Melrose, 0. ; ) BURT & 
a 
APPLE BARRELS—Car lots or less, ORL 
COOPERAGE, Medina,  é cna 








HIDES AND FURS 











gn Ercan momen, 0 
HIDE & LEA co, ee. n, 

DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
gCOULIE, ROPPInS “Butch bred, sod. os ge 
W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. : 
CHOICE COLLIE puppies. RAMBSEY’S, Bleck 





WANTED~—- Reaiened Collie, Shepherd aad 
terrier pups. J. B. TRAYWICK, Cope, 8 + es 


COLLIE, ~ PUPS, EL 


“Sar a ELP BUREAU 
5 Cents Per Word 


cheep. NEL SON’S, Grove 








Farmers’ "Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


“THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
uable in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS mnst be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must aceompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in 
sertion in issne of the following week. Advertise 








WANTED 








MALE HELP 
WANTED—Good farmer to take charge orchanh 
young trees, southern Georgia Must defray ow 
traveling expenses State salar Give references 
and experience. (Good proposition for right party 
Address A. B. GOODENOW, Empire, Canal Zong 
anama. 
SITUATIONS Ww ANTED—MALz& 
FARM HELP and any ~ kind of help Pg 
free of charge by the labor info —e office 
Italians (59 Lafay: tte St. Telephone 0B Frau 
lin), New York Cit FREE L ‘BOR OFFICE. 
circular aa applicat » blanks. 


Send for 





farm as chore 
fair knowledge 
habits. A 

t, NY. 


WANTED—3hit 
man or houseman; 
and ingenious; 


ation on m 
long 
fellow no bad 




















ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” | . good nose @ . r 
a oe accepted at the above rate, but will be | dress JAMES, R F D, Box 7, Cunsevoort, 3 
insert in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. yEWTS a 
a xo BLAC K-PAC ED TYPE or display of any AGENTS WANTED 
ind wi be allowed under this head, thus makin, —, . 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. ad erE-oe p neue ited ra vanite ae 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad-| Strep covered be 16 patents, A $2 rasor free 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. every strop sold. Strop retails for $l. Millions 
ADDEESS being sold and agents coining mone y oe 
old, ‘tg out rope sition for something ne 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST sala J. King made ales one Satna 
afterno yon in two bor 4. 1 froe 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City | {irq ‘co, 92 lore fidg, Dryton, O 
— 
~ AGENTS make $103.50 per month selling wonder 
EGGS AND POULTRY ful self-sharpening patented ws and cutlery 
—— s By w—¥ sold 22 pairs i ree a, Fe 
. 13 ou an do it We \ you ho 
FOR SALB—20 pullets—White Wyandotte, Rose $ 1 co Home Bldg, Day 
Comb White and Brown Leghorns, Will sell the out THOMAS MFG CO, o 
lot reasonable if taken before ytember. Single a 
birds, $1 apiece. RANDOLPH. POULTRY F ARM. on ae 
Randolph, 





WANTED -Early-hatched —™ Rocks, Reds, 
ty. Name low- 


est cash price MONTGOMERY st Station D, Balti- 
‘Inore, M 








LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites, large strains all ages; mated, not akin; 








bred sows, service boars; Beagles; Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves. Write for circular. P. FP. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN COWS, bulls and 
heifers for sale at farmer’s prices. Special price 
list sent free, if you state your wants. Write 
today. H. E. KINNE, JR, Syracuse, N Y. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS—Dandies, $4 each; also fine, 


large, Improved Yorkshire boar, five months old, 
$12. W. 8. CUTHBERT, Hammond, N Y. 


CHOICE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES-—Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write MONROE H. VANDERHOOFP, 





Stiddlebury Center, Pa. 





LOCUST HILL FARM paL AE. Good year- 
ling rame at farmer’s prices. M. ADAMS, 
Eagle Bridge, N Y. 





LARGE IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRES, 
~—< best breeding. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 





ie od Poland-China pigs. J. C. FITTS, 


McLean 


OUR REAL | ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Ba® 
Week 








—— 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURISE, 
ree New York City 
439 Lafayette Street, on 














12 ACRES FOR $2200—Border stream, be 
excellent pasture for 17 cows; 0. — ood and 
fields; estimated to be 2000 rds ot en ee 
100,000 feet of hemlock tim 3 
barn for ten cows; stable 2 mail “sane 
one-half mile to school; near ghbors; the place 
and timber will more than pay {OF sacrifice fot 
The owner is called away and Wi . 2 & 
-_ $1100 may be left on easy 

TROUT: CO, Mexico, N Y. 

ter. 

COME TO KINGS COUNTY and 90, “Gees 
Produces many varieties of fruits and BPM) cater 
feed 365 days in ithe year A bundanee Home a 
Ideal oe stock wales 2 - : ha yo KING 
the raisi pes. ustratec k x 
HOUNTY PROMOTION ASSOCIATION, Be 
Hanford, Cal. 

rod 





° farm; goo 
trek L “and. timber; 
ash. 


FOR SALE—4-acre 








MISCELLANEOUS 


STACK OOVERS, implement cov- 
and all canvas goods plain or water- 


FARMERS’ 
be 
HENRY DERBY, 4 Warren St, 


ers, hay 
proof: circulars. 
New York, p A 





mdence course, 


corres) 
OTTER, Argyle, 


FOR SALE—Oolumbi: 
rellyey mail clerk. “WENDELL 





large barn; well- watered ; W006 HAL 
of 40% this year; price 
FARM AGENCY, Owego, N 
ther 
Prefer A A to Any “Oi 
American Agricultur! ist, ee 
City. Gentlemen: The _ yout 


” Ixchange 
my Farmers’ Exchani 
paper have been par ticul: arts 
prefer it to any other — 
B. Woodward, New Yor 
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fowls 18% @14c p lb a w, do spring 
ehickens 17@18%c d w, Phila broil- 
ers 20@2-.c, ducklings 13@14c. 


At Boston, both local and western 
gtock generally steady, market 
healthy. Live fowls 12%4a153%c p 


Ib, spring chickens 15%4@16%e, roost- 
ers 8@9c. Dressed eastern fowls 13% 
@16%c p Ib, western do 12% @141'4c, 
green ducks 15@16c d w, broilers 17 
@20c p lb. 
Vegetables 

At New York, beets sell at $1@1.25 
p 100 behs, earrots $141.25, corn We 
@1.25 p 100, cukes $1@2 p bbl, cauli- 
fower $4@9 p bbl, celery l0@35c p 
doz behs, eggplant T5c@1 p bx, let- 
tuce 7.c@$1.50 p bskt, lima beans Tic 
$1.75 p bx, okra 50c@$1, green pep- 
25 We, Weal p bskt, 


pers peas 

string beans 380@75e. Squash 40 
@ic p bbi, turnips $141.50 p bbl. 
Tomatoes 25c@/$1.50 p bx. 


Wool 


At Boston, the market is somewhat 
more active. Some fleeces from Ohio 
sold at 26c p lb for % blood, a Mich 
consignment brought much. Some 





gales are as low 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
08 251 23%, a 
_ 2.) 26 24 
"06.. 21% 221, pe bs 
At New York—Arrivals show effects 
of the prolonged hot weather. On 
this account buyers are willing to 


give a premium for really fine cream- 
ery, which sells at 23@23%c p Ib. Re- 
eceipts of dairy butter from N Y¥ and 
Pa are running moderate in volume, 
and quotations show a range from 
18 to 22c, according to quality. 

At Chicago, trade in about same 
condition as last outlined. Demand 
for butter to go into storage is broad. 
Choice cmy brings 22@22%c p Ib 

At Boston, market pretty well sup- 


plied, but buyers are taking hold 
with readiness Fine Empire _ state 
creamery brings 24c, and in some 
instances a trifle better. 
The Cheese Market 

At New York, receipts have somec- 
what exceeded the demand and con- 
siderable quantities were put into 
cold storag Litt! in evidence to 
affect a change of prices, except 
Some speculative buying in the coun- 
try. Quotations follow: State full 
cream 13013%c p Ib, skims 9@ 


9%c, full skims 2@3c. 
At Chicago, a good, steady market. 


Receipts inclined to fall off, and this 
is helping the situation as far as sell- 
ers are concerned Western twins 
brought 12@13c p ib. 

At Boston, enough cheese is com- 


ing to meet all requirements, and 
trade speculators are putting quanti- 
ties into storage. Empire state twins 
sell around 12@13c p Ib, if select. 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the hot weather of 
t week, while making a good de- 


Mand for milk in crowded city, 


the 
likewise resulted in souring a lot of 


the supply. Receipts show a slight 
failing off. In consequence, the mar- 
ket was firm, but no talk of any im- 
mediate change in the exchange quo- 


tation of 3c a quar 


net to the shipper 
in the 26-¢ zone 


Revised official fig- 


oa show that th D, L & W took to 
hae during July 247,004 cansgof 
k and 11,870 cans of cream and 


fondensed milk. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 


- for the week ending Aug 15 
Milk Cream 
Erie ° 1515 
BEPC CCS ee sccccccc cs 42000 151. 
Susquehanna Daniele Ota 8,689 ‘90 
(ext CD ge. 14,081 GOT 
" awanna ee 550 
: . Cent (jong haul). 55,150 2,170 
ett (Harlem)... 11.275 325 

0 ; ny 
| as 45,110 3,581 
Lehigh Sa 98860 1250 
er Ramsdell line 4,575 340 
ow SIRVOR ........ 5,860 — 
er sources ........ 5,900 250 
 ) -279,280 11,767 


Dealers on the Apple Crop 


In last week’s issue American Agri- 
culturist outlined proceedings of the 
International apple shippers’ associa- 
tion convention, held at Niagara 
Falls. Attention was called to the 
fact that the association estimated a 
somewhat larger crop this year than 
was harvested last season. Late re- 
ports coming to American Agricul- 
turist show that the association mem- 
bers estimate the greatest increase in 
the crop as being in the Pacific coast 
states, or what is known as the boxed 
apple section. It is believed that the 
Hood river valley of Oregon will have 
300,000 boxes of apples to ship this 
fall. Quality of the 1908 crop is 
generally conceded to be better than 
that of the last year, as apples at 
the present time show larger size. 

Members of the association say 
their reports from England and the 
continent of Europe are to the effect 
that the apple yield there will be 
larger than in 1907. No doubt exists 
that the apple shippers try to obtain 
accurate knowledge of crop prospects, 
yet the fact must not be overlooked 
that they are sometimes inclined to 
see things too much from their own 
point of view. 


The Hop Market 


At New York, trade continues quiet, 
operators for the most part looking 
toward the new crop soon to appear 
on the market. Prices without essen- 
tial change, and mainly on the basis 








of Sc p lb, to a shade more for choice 
hops, either N Y or Pacific coast 
grown, from the crop of ‘07. No 


evidence can be noted of general con- 

tracting of "08 hops. A recent report 

in a local paper published at ‘Water- 

ville, N Y, intimates that recent rains 

have helped, yet crop outlook there 

not especially bright. 

latest New York Hop Prices 

{in cents per lb with comparisons. ] 

1907 1906 


N Y state ch ..-ccccccc.e- 4s 405 


Med to prime .........-.-4@6 2@4 
Pac coast Ch ...ce+s000---4@8 4@5 
Med to prime ....... .--.5@6 3@4 





End of Pure Food Conference 


As noted in last week’s issue of 
American Agriculturist, the pure food 
commissioners of the various states 
held their annual meeting at Mackinac 
island, Michigan, early in August. The 
meeting was a success in every way. 
A total of 27 states were represented, 
with about 75 delegates. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, J. Q@. Emery of 
Madison, Wis; vice-president, H. E. 
Shucknecht of Chicago; secretary, 
R. M. Allen of Lexington, Ky; treas- 
urer, James Foust of Harrisburg, Pa. 


What Milk Inspection Means 


One of the most practical talks of 
the convention was given by Chief 
Editor H. Webster of Washington on 
milk inspection. He said that the 
purpose of milk inspection is to pro- 
tect the public against impure milk. 
Such may come from several sources. 
First, in the case of animals, we fieed 
better inspection, for they may be 
badly infected with tuberculosis and 
still the disease would not be appar- 
ent to the eye. Second, the handlers 
of milk need a_ closer’ supervision, 
and when such persons have a con- 


tagious disease they should not be 
alowed to handle milk or any of its 
products. Third, there should be 


more sanitary inspection of buildings, 
equipment, ete. Fourth, the labora- 
tory inspection is important, and 
should be placed in competent hands. 

It is of utmost importance that the 
inspection work be done by experi- 
enced and educated men. Politics 
should play no part in the work, and 
are only detrimental to the accom- 
plishing of the greatest good. The 
police authority -lone is the least ef- 
fective in this work, for it’s hard to 
make a man clean with a club; we 
must appeal to his intellect. How- 
ever, it is best that the inspector be 
clothed with police power, for there 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


are in some communities those who 
will heed to nothing but pure force 
The police power makes the work 


more effective in all cases, but is not | 


always necessary. The larger per 
cent of the milk sold in the smalicer 
towns and cities is not, perhaps, ob- 
jectionable, but is not quite right. Mr 
Webster would recommend that all 
milk be pasteurized under official con- 
trol until some better means could be 
found. Certified milk is more or less 
costly to produce, and the price is 
much above what the majority of peo- 
ple can afford to pay, and pasteurized 
milk could be sold at a reasonable 
price. 

The state dairy and food commis- 
sioner, L. Davies of Washington, 
spoke on publicity in food and dairy 
law enforcement against prosecution. 
He said that by publishing reSults of 
analytical work on foods gathered, 
giving name of manufacturer, the 
retailer would know whom not to buy 
his goods from. He believed that 
publicity through the press wrought 
wonders when applied with discretion. 

Out in Wyomin poultry must be 
drawn. Commissioner Burke of that 
state told all about it. 

How can laws best be enacted with 
the least friction? was handled by 
Commissioner Dunlap of Ohio. ‘“There 
are always some obstacles to over- 
come. The first hindrance is the lack 
of uniformity amone the = several 
states: and although we cannot reach 
the ideal set before us we should 
strive to do our best to get together 
on food questions affecting the several 
states. Second, the guarantee law ben- 
efits the guarantor, but does no direct 
good in protecting the consumer. 
Third, ingredients added in small quan- 
tities cannot always be determined 
by the chemist, and we must take the 
manufacturer’s word for the presence 
of the ingredient. The co-operation 
with the manufacturer would make 
much easier this determination, and 
give the commissioner definite knowl- 
edge of what was being put into the 
product. 

Various Recommendations 

Dr A. M, Farrington of the bureau 
of animal industry particularly rec- 
ommends that a system of central 
slaughterhouses be maintained by 
smaller cities and towns. Germany 
has more than 600 of these municipal 
slaughterhouses. Dr G. E. Patrick of 
the United States bureau of chemis- 
try said the various labels of cheese 
should be changed, but not suddenly. 
In this way the people would take to 
the true name in the right light. Dr 


Charlies D. Woods, director of the 
Maine experiment station, discussed 
opened packages in their relation to 


inspection laws. 





Lime Corrects Acidity—Most culti- 
vated soils possess a slightly acid re- 
action. This is generally due to de- 
composition of the remains of plants 
in the soil would be highly detrimen- 
wet soils this condition is more notice- 
able than on dry soils. The sour hu- 
mus and organic acids are not only 
unfavorable to the growth of nitrify- 
ing ferments and the root tubercles 
of leguminous plants, but also are 
likely to dissolve iron and other com- 
peunds which are poisonous to mi- 
crobes and crops. Water culture ex- 
periments have shown that slightly 
acid solutions are favorable to the 
growth of plants, and, while most 
soils possess ‘this character to a slight 
degree, yet any excess of soluble acid 
in the soil would be highly dertimen- 
tal. While most of our cultivated 
crops seem to need a slight acidity, it 
is probable that they have the abil- 
ity to create this condition to a suffi- 


cient degree through the medium of 
the solutions sent out by their roots. 
This being the case, it would seem 
that the aim should be to keep soils 


in a neutral or slightly alkaline con- 
dition so as to favor the growth of 
root tubercles of the legumes and 
the desirable soil ferments. Lime is 
excellent for correcting any excess of 
acidity, and is probably the most ef- 
fective and economical substance for 
bringing about these other desirable 
conditions. —{H. J. Patterson, Direc- 
tor of Maryland Experiment Station. 
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“ONE MILLION IN USE.” 


E LAVAI- 
OEPARATOR 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


165-167 BROADWAY, 42 @. MADIBON ST, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





















DIRECT from FACTORY at 








Wholesale Prices, Freight Paid 

We sell to you at the same price we would eel! to 

the deaier—pay the freight besides pol- 

a ready to set up, safe delivery red. 
» @ 

ONE YEAR'S TRIAL A. 

we refund your hom 


money {f you are 
not satisfied. 





standard for fifty 
years 

Our Illustrated 
Stove Book. 
free, tells ali 
about stoves, 
drafts, chimneys, 
ete. Send for it. 








OPENING. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad 


IRRIGABLE LANDS IN THE 
FAMOUS PECOS VALLEY— 
PECOS COUNTY, TEXAS 
NO HOMESTEAD OR RESIDENCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The second allotment of these lands are 
now open for entry at $35 per acre, Includ- 
ing perpetual water-right and propor.jon- 
ate ownership of the immense irrigation 
works now under construction, which when 
completed and water appropriated become 
the property of land purchasers. 

The “Orient” road is spending immerse 
sums to develope these lands you are 
now offered a rare and exceptiona cree 
tunity to secure 40 or more acres of the 
finest trrigable land in the United States 
at ahead-of-the-railroad prices, that in a few 
short months when the “Orient” road is 
completed to this district, will be worth 
from $100 to $500 per acre. 

Over 800 miles of the “Orient” is now 
built and in operation between Kansas 
City and the Pacific Coast of Mexico and 
the gaps are being rapidly closed up. For- 
tunes await those who secure a rich irriga- 
ble farm new at the present low prices. 

These lands are being sold direct to pur- 
chasers—no agents, no ini at 
$35 per acre, terms one-fifth cash, balance 
in four years. No homestead or residence 
requirements. Filings can be made with- 
out leaving your home. Only a limited 
acreage may be entered at ~d per acre, 60 
write today for Free booklets and maps, 
Address 


F. §. HORNBECK, Land Commissioner 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Raliroad 
s KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI y 




















‘Our “Cyclone” three stroke self feed hay press 
is the latest, most powerful and most efficient 
press on the market, Wach circle of the team 
presses inthree charges. The self feed auto- 
‘7 Cows to the bottom 
‘ two improvement 
capacity 


matically puts the 
of the bale chamber. 
wonderfully 


Co. QuIncy. ILL. 





Mushrooms: How to Grow Them 


BY WILLIAM FALCONER, 


This is the most practical work on the subject 
ever written, and the only book on growing mush- 
rooms published in America. The author describes 
how he grows mushrooms, and how they are grown 
for profit by the leading market gardencrs, and for 
home use by the most successful private growers. 
Engravings drawn from nature expressly for this 
work. 170 pages. Sx7 inches. $1.4 








————_—_—o- ° 


“T saw your adv in A A.” 


| 439-441 Lafayette St 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
New York 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 








you. 


your own paper. 








New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


TE Empire state is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 

tion which we plan and print for New York alone. 

cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 
keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating tg farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


Readers are 


Fully 
If a special question 














NEW YORK 


Medway, Greene Co—All crops have 
suffered because of the drouth except 
corn, which is looking good, although 
late. Oats do not yield very good, 
threshing from 380 to 40 bus p acre. 
Rye and hay poor. Potatoes affected 
with blight. Buckwheat looking fair- 
ly good, but too early to estimate the 
crop. Pears a heavy crop, but small 
in size. Apples about 80% and drop- 
ping badly, especially early fruit. 


Apple Grading Bill—The interna- 
tional apple shippers’ association 
meeting last week unanimously adopt- 
ed the bill drawn up by W. T. Mann of 
Niagara county asking congress to 
enact a bill to provide for uniform 
grading of apples, provided it receives 
the support of the national horticul- 
tural society and the national apple 
growers’ congress, which meets this 
week at St Louis. The measure does 
not make it obligatory upon apple 
shippers and growers to conform to 
standards laid down, unless they 
choose to have the government seal 
upon their packages. It is believed 
that American fruit will regain its 
standard among foreign buyers by ap- 
plication of this measure. 


Honey Falls, Monroe Co—Potato 


crop not as good as last year. Acre- 
Age as large, but some blight, and 
what few early ones are dug are 
— light. Late crop will be just 
air, 


Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co—Hay 


was below the average, and on our 
market is worth $17 to $20 p ton. 
Drouth of July cut the crop short. 
Corn doing fairly well. Potatoes suf- 
fering from blight. Many peaches 
nearly all dead. Farmers are waking 
up to the necessity of spraying both 
early and late blight. Potatoes scarce 
in market, bringing $1.25 p bu, eggs 
22c p doz, oats 60c, corn 90c, apples 
$1 p bu. Cows failing fast in milk. 


Fowlerville, Livingston Co—Wheat 
is the best crop in Genesee valley for 
years, Hay averaging two tons to the 
acre. Oats about all harvested and 
were a heavy crop. Corn is doing 
fine. Some beans are now ripening 
and this year promises to be a pros- 
perous year. 


Gasport, Niagara Co—Harvest is 
about all done, except for a few oats. 
Threshing has begun, but grain is not 
turning out well. Corn and late po- 
tatoes doing fine. Crop of pears large; 
buyers talk low prices. Potatoes not 
heavy, 40% of average crop. Eggs 
20c per doz, butter 20e per Ib. 


Campbell, Steuben Co—Haying is all 
finished and the crop has been a good 
average one. Wheat was gathered 
and is a good yield. Oats are short. 
Corn promising. Early potatoes bad- 
ly blighted. Recent rains have great- 
ly helped buckwheat in _ pastures. 
Eggs 20c per doz, blackberries 6 to 8c 
per qt, huckleberries 8 to 10c. 


Avoca, Steuben Co—The weather 
has been very bad for’ harvesting 
crops. Oats are very light, meadows 
have not started up at all, although 
we have had plenty of rain. Grass- 
hoppers are very thick and doing 
much damage. We see many piec*s 
of buckwheat eaten to the ground. 
We will probably lose nearly all new 
seeding. Some fruit trees affected by 
fire blight. 


4 


Hints on Securing a Grange Hall 
MRS H. U. MARTIN, MONROE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Having tested for eight years the 
great saving made by grange insur- 
ance, our people could readily under- 
stand how much greater saving there 
would be in having our own home, in- 
stead of paying rent on a building which 
had proved too small to accommodate 
our members. Every intelligent mar- 
ried man whohas ever tried the ex- 
periment, knows that anyone will save 


more money every year when paying 
for a home than in any other way, 
other things being equal. Show me 
who are the owners of many of your 
farms and I will show you men and 
women who began married life by go- 
ing into debt for their homes. I be- 


lieve it is the same in fraternal organ- 
izations. 

The master of our grange had the 
faculty of selecting harmonious com- 
mittees, people who could work in 
unison He first appointed a soliciting 
committee of three men who brought 
him in pledges aggregating $3100. Our 
building committee of three of the 
most experienced in building and buy- 
ing lumber, who had been busy secur- 
ing plans and bids, when they found 
$3100 had been pledged, at once let 
the contract for a $6000 hall. Then 
the work committee got busy. We 
had no place to hold any kind of an 
entertainment, Other ways had to be 
devised, and beyond a picnic and a 
few socials little was accomplished the 
first year. 


The contract was let in three sec- 
tions. As an evidence of the confi- 
dence in our committee every one of 
the workers received a postal asking 


him or her to meet the building com- 


mittee the next evening on business. 
When we went we did not all think 
alike, but being simply an informal 


meeting, we all talked over the affair 


and when we came home, we thought 
alike. 

Our committee room is a haven of 
refuge; bright, cheery and warm, with 
a beautiful oak table, 
tete-a-tete and two chairs upholstered 
to match the maroon border of the 
carpet, all contributed by friends of 
one of our sisters. The commodious 
dining room seats 100 at the seven 
tables made by the brothers. A good 
range was purchased by the proceeds 
of a rubber social, $48. Other equip- 


ment includes an immense cistern; 
cupboard donated by the _ brothers 
dishes donated by a church society; 
from their own improved houses; 


dressing rooms; a carpet on the stage 


floor, footlights, a stage curtain and 
in the ante-rom a mirror solicited by 
a sister; wash bowls and pincushions 


even, all generously given by someone. 
Two exquisite marble gavel blocks 
given by a Rochester marble cutter, 
lettered and numbered; a Bible and 


officers’ chairs, the gift of our secre- 
tary; the officers’ staffs and blocks 
from the master; the secretary’s desk 


and chair donated by the Good Temp- 
lars. All these prove how harmonious 
are our relations with the people out- 
side our walls. The church and the 
hotel, utterly at variance on every 
other topic, find common meeting 
ground on this subject and give us 
royal treatment. 

Until you are willing to eliminate 
self and its desires entirely from your 
plans for getting everything except 
the goal you have resolved to reach, 
it is well-nigh useless to plan to build 
Success can never be won in grange 
life without submergM®g personal priv- 
ileges in the good to the greatest num- 


ber. The passport to the average 
Patrons’ heart is personal interest. 
Vitalize each committee with this 


thought as they go forth in their seek- 
ing. In our own grange this thought 
has been paramount in my own work. 


To the weakest give your strength, 
mind or body; to the strong, appeal 
to the weakest point in their armor; 
to the generous, do not crowd them 


beyond their financial ability, and you 
will always have ready a reserve fund 
for your time of need; to the timid, 
be their defence, their stronghold, and 
remember, neveb let them feel for an 
instant that there is any doubt or even 
possibility of your being found wanit- 
ing. 

Great care should be exercised in 
the appointment of the work commit- 
tee, that the chairman: has good exec- 
utive ability, that another be a good 
financier, and one who can keep a 
just and true book account; also do 
not make the mistake of crippling 
this committee in any way, or practi- 
cally tying their hands so they are not 
they have; allow no blindly worded 
resolutions to pass, which puts the 
funds raised out of this committee’s 
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[See article for description.] 








rocker and a: 


control until the year’s accounting, 
permitted to use the best judgment 

Don’t build too small; a fatal error 
as I bear witness. Even now, we hear 
the cry from outsiders, that your hal] 
is not large enough; yet they told ug 
from the first we had a white elephant 
on our hands when we planned to go 
in debt $6000. 

3ut what of our mistakes? The 
worst blunder is in our stage; no 
wings and the heat is intense. Another 
thing, we were foolish enough to im- 
agine that we could secure sufficient 
ventilation through the windows when 
there should have been a thorough 
system. Another great improvement 
which no doubt will have to come ig 
an outside exit in the basement. 





New York Chase ‘Markets 


At Utica, August 17—The yield of 
milk continues to shrink, and present 





prospects are for a further decrease 
in the production of cheese. The tone 
of the market today was again strong 
despite the dullness at New York, al- 
though prices were the same as last 
week. Most of the curb sales were 


at 11‘4c p- lb. The official sales today 


were: Large colored, 532 bxs at 
114%c p lb, and 660 at 11'%c; large 
white, 41 at 11%c and 250 at 11%e; 
small colored, 3651 at 11'%c; small 
white, 397 at 11%c. 

At Canton, Saturday’s cheese sales 
were 2700 bxs at 11%c p Ib. Butter 
sales were 1100 tubs at 24e p Ib. 
Shrinkage of dairies about 30%.—f[A, 


T. Martyn. 


New York Dontiues Markets 


NEW YORK—At Rochester; wheat 
85e p bu, corn SOc, oats G3e, 
$28 p ton, bran 26. Beets 





middlings 
45c p bu, 





new cabbage 30@40c p doz, celery 35 
@40c, cukes 10@15¢e, green beans 20 
@2hie p bskt, new potatoes 1@1.10 p 
bu, green onions 10@12e p doz, rad- 
ishes 10@12c, tomatoes 15420c p 
bskt. New apples 50@G0c p bu bskt, 
cantaloups 1.50 p doz, peaches 0@ 
Tie p bskt, pears 1@1%e p |b, plums 
35c p bskt. Cmy tub butter 24@2ie¢ 
p lb, prints 25c, dairy 18@2l1e, 

At Buffalo, cmy tub butter 25@24e 
p lb, prints 24c, dairy 19@20c, f ¢ 
cheese 12@18c. Fresh eggs 25c p doz, 
live fowls l13c p Ib, broilers 16¢, 
ducks 10@12c, squabs 25¢c p pr. Po- 
tatoes $2.50@2.80 p bu, sweets 4.50@ 
5 p bbl, wax beans 35c p bu, green 


beans 25@30c, cabbage 1@2.50 p 100, 
40 We, 


cukes 20@25ce p doz, celery 0) 
cauliflower 50c p bu, squash 0M toe, 
tomatces GO@S80c. Choice apples 1.20 


p bbl, huckleberries S@9e p qt, black- 
berries S@10c, 

At Albany, corn Sic p bu, 
bran $2526 p ton, middlings 27@30. 


oats 60¢e, 


Butter quiet and steady, emy tubs 20 
@23c p lb, prints 2ic, dairy 1S@2le, 
f c cheese 12@13c. Fresh eggs 28@ 
29¢e p doz, live fowls 12@15c_p 1b, 
chickens 16@17c, turkeys 15@10c, 
dressed chickens 16@19c. Potatoes 


apples 1@2, 
muskmelons 
asvc ea, 
Green corn 
bbl, 


2.50@3 p bbl, choice 
blackberries S@%c p at, 
4@8 p 100, watermelons 
peaches 1.25@1.75 p cra. € 
40@50c p 100 ears, peppers 1.25 p 

At Syraeuse, corn SUc Pp 


GOc, bran $27 p ton, cottonseed meal 
timothy 


bu, oats 


31, middlings 26@29, baled hy} 
hay 10@14. Butter quiet and steady, 
emy tubs 25@26c p Ib, prints _<i% 
dairy 24@26c, f c cheese 11@ 2c. 
Fresh eggs 24@2Gc p doz, live fowls 
12@14e p 1b, chickens 16@18e, tur 
keys 20@22c, dressed chickens 234 
24cec. New potatoes 90c@1.10 Pp bu, 
oniéns 1, cabbage 3@5 p 100 Ibs. 


Choice apples 75c@1 p bu, blackber- 
ries 8@9c p qt, muskmelons 8@ loc PB 


doz, celery 40@i0c p doz, rhuparh me 





@16ce p doz bechs, squash 
Clean Milk Cans—The valu of = 
law requiring milk cans to be peer 
> CO ( 
before being returned to thé agents, 


is shown by the report of the 48 re 
of the dept of agri, who recently ima 
spected empty milk cans at one 0 aan 
stations in New York city. 2 oo, 
% of 1% of the cans were fount we 
washed. Before this law was in od 
fect, it was not uncommon to : 
more than half of the cans being (a 
turned to the county unwashe see 
sometimes the cans contained re 

of dangerous character 
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NEW JERSEY 


Farmers’ Field Festival 


The second field meeting of the 
New Jersey state board of agriculture 
held last week on the agricultural 
college farm at New Brunswick was 
characterized by large attendance, 
keen interest and high apprecication. 
All but the three most distant counties 
were represented in the 400 or more 
visitors, among which women were 
in fair evidence. The most hopeful 
sign of the meeting, and the one that 
speaks most for progressive and ag- 
gressive agriculture in New Jersey 
was the presence of a large number 
of young men. 

Some of these youths were former 
students in the short courses. Others 


were prospective students whose ob- 
ject in coming was to find out how 
the 12 weeks’ course to be begun 
next December will equip them for 
better farming, better living, better 
appreciation of the advantages of 
farm life when pursued under im- 
proved conditions. Neediess to say 


they were soon enthusiastic, more es- 


pecially when they saw what good 
methods have produced on the col- 
lege farm. With an execrable soil 


which formerly produced only a scant 
ton of timothy to the acre and other 
erops in proportion, all produced ata 


loss at first, the ccllege has increased 
the yield in all forage crops until 
these are now highly profitable. The 


methods have likewise so greatly im- 
proved the land that the alfalfa, cow- 
péas, corn, hay and other crops were 
a revelation to the visitors. 

The management of the dairy herd 


in conjunction with the forage crops 
was also an eye-opener. Business is 
the watchward, and the cows are 
made to toe the scratch all the time. 
Records are being kept to determine 
which animals are yielding 4 profit 


and which are lowering the average. 


The results of this work when pub- 
lished will stagger the state, not per- 
haps by their record of accomplish- 
ment but by their proof that the 
dairymen as a rule are making far 


less profit than they should; first, be- 


cause of injudicious buying and pro- 
duction of feeds, and second, be- 


cause of defective management of the 


cows. 

In the horticultural work the re- 
sults of experiments are no less strik- 
ing, though because trees require a 
long time to show results, these are 
less conspicuous than in the other 
departments mentioned. The effects 
of various methods of fertilizing are 
very evident in a test apple orchard 
Where already some of the trees are 
in bearing The plum trees. are 
loaded with fruit and some of the 
dwarf apples set out for fertilizer ex- 
periment work are carrying fruit, 
though only 15 months old 

Because the speakers at the morn- 
ing session knew that the results to 
be seen on the farm would be most 
eloquent, they spoke very briefly and 
merely called attention to what the 
tollege is doing and plans to do for 
New Jersey agriculture. Dr E. B. 


Voorhees, director of the experiment 
station, touched upon the history of 


the farm, the crude practices of 
former times, how these have been 
teplaced by more profitable methods 
and how the college has maintained 


its stand for business agriculture, 
making its products pay in spite of 


the serious handicap of an intract- 
able soil already reduced to pen- 
uy by bad farm practices. He 


showed in special instances how for- 
age crops had increased in produc- 
tion and at the same time the land 
had become more fertile solely 
through common sense methods. 
Then basing his conclusion on these 
results he showed how farmers 
throughout the state and the nation 
fan bepefit by the adoption of these 
methods, 
a aie he, average production is by 
© means profitable production. The 
Renbllities of the soil are scarcely 
Pa € than touched in such cases. It 

high efficiency 


aim that should be the 
toll of every farmer and this the 
®ge aims to emphasize by exam- 


ple and teaching. With the recently 
ag building for short course 
tion a college is in a better posi- 
ats aid the state through its stu- 
Who will go back to the farms 
Ped to do superior work and 
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make their farms better places to live 
because of applied practical meth- 
ods. In addition to the short course, 
he said, a farmers’ week will be in- 
augurated next winter. During that 
week the older men will visit the col- 
lege and get a helpful series of lec- 
tures and demonstrations. Announce- 
ments of the date will be made later. 

In his brief talk’ Prof C. K. Davis, 
principal of the short course school, 
called attention to the necessity for 
each man to be an experimenter on 
his own farm and be receptive to new 


ideas. He also showed that the de- 
mand for well trained men is stead- 
ily increasing. Even those who have 


taken a short course 
ties in proportion to their training; 
and for others who have taken the 
longer courses there is a demand far 
in excess of the supply. 

Franklin Dye, secretary of state 
board of agriculture, briefly reviewed 
the advancement in agriculture dur- 
ing the 2V0 years he has been in of- 
fice, showed how the farmer is tak- 
ing a far more prominent position in 
national affairs than formerly, how 
the nation as a whole is looking up 
to the farmer and how the farmer is 
changing his own estimation of his 
calling and is thus rising to strike 
better things. 


have opportuni- 


Haddonfield, Camden Co—Farmers 
are reaping a good harvest this year. 
Corn will be far above previous years 
in spite of the effects of the bad 
storm. Cantaloups were never more 
plentiful and not selling lower than 
25c per bskt. Late tomatoes 40c per 
bskt. Grain is good. Apples, pears 
and peaches will be plentiful. Grapes 
abundant. Hay selling for $20 per 
ton. 





New York Farm Activities 


Broome Hill, Schoharie Co—Haying 
is about done and the crop is consid- 
ered ™% of the average. Oats looking 
well. Buckwheat~has been fine the 
past 2 weeks, Pasture is poor and 
flies are very troublesome. Milk sup- 
ply is dropping off. Creamery butter 
sells for 22c p Ib. Potatoes a light 
crop, as the drouth injured the early 
ones, which sell for $1 p bu. Eggs 
24c p doz, chickens 18c p Ib. 


Binghamton, Broome Co—We are 
having pretty good weather now, and 
crops are growing rapidly. Oats rust- 
ing badly. Hay was light, owing to 
dry weather in June. Potatoes a fair 
crop. Much thunder and lightning, 
many barns destroyed. Cows selling 
for $25 to $50 p head, hogs 5e p Ib, 
veal calves 6c, potatoes $1 p bu, ap- 
ples $1, corn S85c, oats 0c, butter 22c 
p lb, eggs 23c p doz. 

Attractive Prizes are offered this 
year, for the first time, by the New 
York state fair for short, practical es- 
Says on certain everyday dairy sub- 
jects. Prizes are offered also for pho- 
tographs showing dairy operations and 
for amateur plans for dairy buildings. 
Liberal prizes are provided for butter- 
making contests, in which hand- 
power churns will be used. Here are 
opportunities for young as well as 
older persons to display their ability. 
Fear that others more expert may en- 
ter the contest should not deter any- 


one from competing. No doubt good 
prizes wil’ be taken by persons of 
vers .imited experience. For partic- 


ulars, address Sec 8. C. Shaver, Rosen- 
bloom Block, Syracuse, N Y. 


Creamery and Cheese Factory In- 
spection—Prof J. H. Stoller of the 
dept of sanitary science at Union col- 
lege has been appointed sanitary ex- 
pert for work this summer in the 
state dept of agri. He is visiting 
creameries, cheese factories and ship- 
ping stations and suggesting sanitary 
improvements. It is found that con- 
ditions in ‘greatest need of attention 
are connected with the drainage. Prof 
Stoller is an expert on this question, 
and is leaving definite instruction as 
to the best disposition of waste 
wherever he finds this necessary. 

Ghent, Columbia Co—Farmers gen- 
erally through with their harvest. Hay 
only about two-thirds of last year’s 
crop. Rye was also only about one- 
half the usual crop. Oats very good, 
straw not very rank, but well headed. 
Corn looking fine. Potatoes promise 
well, especially late ones. We have 
had several severe thunderstorms. One 
barn burned, and several other barns 





“AMONG THE FARMERS 


and dwellings struck. Pastures are 
short, and a good, soaking rain is 
needed. Those who have threshed re- 
port rye and oats are yielding better 


than usual. Eggs are scarce, worth 
24 to 27c in local market. No new 


hay or straw moving to market as yet. 
Some have started fall plowing, but 
find ground very dry and hard. 


Schenectady, Schenectady Co—The 


continued drouth greatly affected the 
early crops. Hay and oats are very 
light. Corn and buckwheat quite 
promising. Most of the potato vines 
are dead and the yield will be the 
poorest ever known in this section. 
2asture very short and meadows have 
started but little. The recent showers, 
though light, have done much good. 
McGraw, Cortland Co—Haying was 
finished in July. The crop was abun- 
dant, and was secured in good order. 
Acreage of oats small. Early potatoes 
badly affected with blight. Late po- 
toes making good growth. Apples not 
over one-half of a crop. Cows shrink- 
ing badly. Price of milk raised to 
2%c p qt Aug 1. Corn very good. 


More Land Bought—The state for- 


est, fish and game commission last 
week purchased four farms in Ulster 
and one in Greene Co at about $4 an 
acre average. About 20 other farms 
in the Adirondack and Catskill sec- 
tions were also considered. The land 
is largely in forest, and will be held 
by the state in the Adirondack and 
Catskill preserves. About 1,500,000 
acres are in the former tract and 
twice as much in the latter. It is ex- 
pected that other meetings will be 
held until the end of September, and 
that the remaining appropriation will 
be devoted to further purchases. 


County Fairs will be benefited by 
the revised railway regulations issued 
by the public service commission and 
already in effect. These prescribe the 
form and government of the construc- 
tion and filing of freight tariffs and 
passenger fare schedules. One of the 
most important changes permits the 
extension of round trip tickets to and 


from fairs and expositions when the 
manager of a fair finds it necessary 
or expedient to continue the fair 


beyond its advertised duration. 


Auburn, Cayuga Co—An unusually 
large pear crop is ripening in this 
county. All varieties are more plenti- 
ful than for many years. Trees are 
so full that propping is necessary in 
many places, The Bartlett is in the 
lead. Early varieties are already ripe. 
Apples are above the average, with 
trees well filled. Early varieties have 


been on the market for several Weeks. 
They are earlier than usual, because 
of recent warm weather. Early pota- 
toes have been dug in good quantity 
and quality. 


Galway, Saratoga Co—The month 


long dry spell has ended and thunder 
been frequent for the 


storms have 

last week.’ Streams were very low 
and many wells without water Po- 
tatoes in many places have been 
struck with the blight and have 
stopped growing Apples are not a 
large crop, early apples are dull in 
the market Hay was not as good 


as expected, but better than last year. 
Corn an dbuckwheat look well. New 
milch cows are in demand and bring 
fair prices. Early potatoes $1 per bu. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, August 17, 1908 

At New York, cattle were in light 
receipt after Monday last and good 
to prime heavy steers in fair demand 
and 10c¢ higher. 

Today there were 49 cars of cattle 
and 2598 calves on sale. The cattle 
market opened slow and steady, but 
the demand improved later in the day 
and closed active and firm for steers; 
bulls 10@15c_—s higher. Cows full 
steady. The yards were cleared. 
Veals active and all grades 25c high- 
er: grassers and buttermilks in lib- 
eral receipt and steady; prime and 
choice medium weight western calves 
in good demand and firm; coarse, 
heavy westerns slow. The pens were 
well cleared. Fair to choice native 
steers, 1025 to 1419 Ibs, $5.10@6.60 p 
100 Ibs; bulls 2.75@3.85; no real 
choice fat bulls appeared; cows 1.25 
@4.25. Veais 5. BOW .1. Grassers and 
buttermilks to butchers at 3.25@3.75; 
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a feW grassers to feeders at 4@4.2h: 


culls 

@6.25. 
Sheep 

Monday; 


2.75@2.87%; western calves 4 
opened steady after last 
prime and choice lamb: 
firm; others unchanged; on Wednes- 
day sheep were steady; lambs 15@ 
25c higher; prime lambs were weak 
to 15c lower on Thursday; common 
and medium grades dull at a decline 
of 35@40c; sheep barely steady; mar- 
ket closed dull and weak for sheep; 
lambs 25@Wec lower. 

Today, with 41 cars on sale, the 
market was active and lambs 25@3ic 
higher; .sheep in light supply and 
full steady; 2 cars of common lambs 
unsold. Common to prime sheep $2.75 
@4.%0), a few choice 4.75; culls 1.50@ 
2.50; common to choice lambs 4.5000 
6.75; one car extra choice Kentucky 
do (ewes and wethers) at 6.85; culls 
8@4. 

Hogs were firm to 10c higher last 
Wednesday; closing 15@20c lower in 
sympathy with Buffalo and Pittsburg 
advices. Today there were 1400 head 
on sale. The market was 15@20c 
higher for all weights. N Y state 
and Pa hogs $7@7.10 p 100 tbs: 
roughs 6@6.10; stags 4@4.%: boars 
2@2.75. 

The Horse Market 


There has been a fair demand for 
second-hand work horses during the 
week just ended, but trading was 


light, owing to lack of desirable of 
ferings of thle type. Good second- 
handers are not plentiful just now, 
and while inferior offerings go beg- 
ging, dealers have little difficulty in 
disposing of good; sound, serviceable 
horses at full steady prices. General 
sales of second-handers were at $125 
@250 p head; a few as high as 27h; 
inferior horses 40@100. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts Mon- 


day of this week 5 cars. Trade rather 
slow, prices a little unsteady The 
best 1400-lb steers sold at $6.15@6.25 
p 100 Ibs, fair to good steers 4.50@ 
5.75, heifers 3@4.75, cows 1.50@4.25, 
bulls 3@4.50, oxen do, veal calves 5@ 
7.75, inferior calves 3@4.50 

Hog receipts were 30 doubles, Mar- 
ket ruled steady. Prices as follows: 
Heavy mediums $7.10@7.15, heavy 
Yorkers 7.05@7.10, light Yorkers 6.40 
@6.80, pigs 5.25@5.50. 

Sheep receipts were 16 doubles. 
Market was slow. Prices were: Sheep 
$3@4.50, lambs 4@5.75. 


New York Tobacco Market—Condi- 
tions continue somewhat listless. West- 
ern buyers are showing some interest 
in Ct and Sumatra, but few sales re- 
ported. Pa samples are beginning to 
reach market, but crop will not be 
ready for some little time, The gen- 
eral trend is optimistic, buyers believ- 
ing business will pick up strongly for 
fall trade. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadel- 
phia, wheat ic p bu, corn 88c, oats 
3c, baled timothy hay $14@15 p ton, 








bran 28. Cmy tub butter 24@2'c p 
lb, prints 2@26c, dairy 18@2lc, f c 


cheese 12@13c. Fresh eggs 19@21c 
p doz, live fowls 12@13c p |b, roosters 
10c, broiler chicks 14@16c, ducks 10¢e, 


dressed fowls l4c, broilers 19@2ic, 
turkeys 17c, squabs 3@3.00 p_ doz. 
Apples O@T5iec p %-bb!l bskt, pine- 


apples 1.50@2.50 p cra, watermelons 
50@125 p car, peaches 25@T5ic p 5-9- 


bu bskt, Moore’s early grapes 454 
50c p cra, pears 1.50@2 p bbl. Whit» 
potatoes 2.2542.50 p bbl, sweets 


1.75@2. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 22c p doz, 
live hens 13@14c p Ib, broilers 17% 
18c. Cmy tub butter 24@25c p Ib, 
tubs 2c, dairy 19@20c, f c cheese 14 
@l5c. Corn 82c p bu, oats 60c, hay 
$13@14 p ton, straw 8@9, middlings 
28, bran 25@26. New potatoes 2.75 p 
bbl, sweets 4, cabbage 1.50 p cra, to- 
matoes 20@80c p bskt, green beans 50 
@60c p bu, peas 1.60@1.75, grcen corn 
T5@R5c, cukes 50@60c p hamper, cau- 
lifower 2.50@3 p cra, celery 25@30c 
p doz, apples 90c@1 p bu, peaches 1.25 
@2, cantaloups 1.75@2, watermelons 
20@80 p 100, blackberries 2@2.50 p 
cra, huckleberries 2.75@3, pears 1.50 
@1.75 p bskt. 

OHIO—At Cleveland cmy tub but- 
ter 23@24c p Ib, prints 24@25c, dairy 
18@20c, f c cheese 13@14c. Fresh 
e 18@20c doz, live chicks 12@ 
ike spring ducks 10@11c pigeons $1.25 
p pr. Choice apples $@2.50 p bbl, 
peaches Oe P pk batt, phous 1.35 
p bx, grapes 1.25, pears 1.25, blueber- 
ries 8 p bu. Potatoes 2.80@2.90 p bbl, 
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in American Agriculturist, appearing next to the last Saturday in each 
month. Devoted to the best interests of Patrons of Husbandry, through 
their State, Pomona @ Subordinate Granges and the National Grange 

















Sparks from Many Anvils 


When we furnish an entertainment 
we give our best efforts and never ask 
payment for poor goods. Being Amer- 
icans, the demand is constantly for 
something new. Therefore, the work 
committee has endeavored to appoint 
a chairman or general manager each 
time entirely unlike in tastes and abil- 
ity to the one preceding. For instance, 
one gave us the fair, $250; another a 
Thanksgiving sale, bringing in about 
$180; another a _ stereopticon and 
travel entertainment, $33; Aunt Jeru- 
sha’s quilting party, $55; measuring 
social, $16; picnic, $65; picnic and 
dance, $130; popcorn, one evening, 
$3.75; and still others are planned for. 
{Mrs H. U. Martin, Monroe Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Time is precious; but some people 
are very talkative. The best way to 
handle them is to listen and be quick 
to move before they begin to talk an- 
other blue streak.—[Mvys Preston 
Kuntz, Pa. 

We are learning that apparent dif- 
ferences are often produced merely by 
outward conditions and that hearts 
beat the same in palace and in hut; 
in fact, that each and every one of us 
is a unit in a great aggregation of 
“the masses.”—[F. N. Godfrey, Mas- 
ter New York State Grange. 

If the summer busihess in a single 
town in New England leaves more 
money in the town and more net profit 
than all the farms in the largest 
county in a great agricultural state in 
the west yield the growers, there is no 
need of comparing town and county 
by area, nor of sneering at the people 
of the town because they fail to grow 
corn. If wealthy persons can be in- 
duced to spend 1,000,000 in a some- 
what obscure country town with scant 
agricultural resources, and = spend 
$100,000 a year in maintaining them- 
selves, it is rural progress to induce 
them to do it.—[N. J. Bachelder, New 
Hampshire. 

All good and lovely things in life 
have come through a countless series 
of eager hearts and willing hands. It 
is the happiest thought any life can 
have—something accomplished or pro- 
gressing. No one need be without such 
a thought if opportunities for service 
be taken as they come.—[Mrs Mary 
Cc. Wright, New York. 

The system of giving prizes in each 
of the deputy districts for excellence 
in literary and degree work has been 
continued during the year under the 
system, as prescribed by the executive 
committee. This las caused some 
granges to hold meetings and present 
programs that would not have been 
doné only for the interest manifested 
in trying to win the prize. We are 
fully convinced of the wisdom of giv- 
ing prizes, if the conditions can be so 
arranged as to give large and small 
granges something near an_ equal 
chance to win, and would recommend 
a continuance of the custom for an- 
other year.—[H. O. Hadley, Master 
New Hampshire State Grange. 

The first requisite of - meetings is 
that grange teachings be such as will 
lift the members. A grange meeting 
that does not make those who attend 
better men and women is not a suc- 
cess. The constant growth of the 
mind makes its influence felt when its 
possessor comes into the grange.— 
[Fred Shepard, New York. 

Character has been defined as a 
joint product of nature and nurture. 
Nature gives us the raw material, 
character is the carved statue.— 
[George A. Fuller. 

The way to save the masses is not 
to stand aloof and administer bitter 
doses of prohibitions and anathemas, 
but to go and live the Christ-like life 
among them until they catch some- 
thing of its inspiration and power.— 
F. N. Godfrey, Master New York 
State Grange. 

At one of our Thanksgiving sales the 
tables were lighted with candles and 





grinning jack-o’-lanterns; our wait- 
resses dressed as Puritan maidens; 
and the program given in the evening 
was in ancient costumes, by well- 
taken characters of the time of Wash- 
ton—[Mrs H. U. Martin, Monroe Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Small service is true service, and 
forever links to greater things. Op- 
portunity is given to each one of us 
to do deeds of real service if we watch 
for them with a willing heart. Who- 
ever is doing the small things as they 
come in this large spirit of earnest 
service is taking a true and beautful 
part in the human chain.—[Mrs Mary 
Cc. Wright, New York. 








Ohio Grange Activities 
MARY E. LEE, WESTERVILLE, 0 


QuQua valley grange of Marion 
county is planning to picnic at the 
experiment station in Wooster the 
last of the month, 

J. Taber, state lecturer, has 
opened up a new department in his 
bulletin, the essay exchange. The in- 
tention is to secure some of the best 


essays read during the year at 
granges and present them in the bul- 
letin. This is an excellent idea and 
should enable granges to exchange 
programs. Mr Taber called for es- 
says the last quarter, but the re- 
sponse has not been _ satisfactory. 
Granges should send in productions 
for this purpose without delay. 
Geauga county Patrons recently 
had a great picnic at Burton fair 
grounds. It was a splendid reception 
to the national master and ‘other 
speakers. Master Derthick presided. 


George E. Scott spoke in the forenoon 
on ‘The dairy and food inspection 
work which has been assigned him. 
T. C. Laylin, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the state grange, 
discussed at length the tax amend- 
ment proposed by Gov Harris’ tax 
commission, and the initiative and 
referendum. He strongly opposed the 
tax amendment. National Master 
Bachelder followed with a spirited 
address on The work of the national 
grange. Excellent music was ren- 
dered. 

Everywhere in Ohio Patrons are 


rejoicing over the nomination of Oba- 


diah Gardner for governor on the 
democratic ticket. Brother Gardner 
was for many years master of the 


Maine state grange, and is one of the 
most competent men in the order. 

Mt Hope grange of Scio in Harri- 
son county is to give its second an- 
nual picnic August 29. Master Der- 
thick and Pres. Beetham of Scio 
college are to be the speakers. This 
is one of the best granges in the 
state. Its membership is composed 
of some of the brightest musical tal- 
ent, with a brass band, orchestra, 
quartet and chorus organized out of 
its membership. Where this grange 
flourishes there are but two level 
places. On one of these stands the 
church, on the other the schoolhouse 
in which the grange meetings are 
‘held. The grange bought an organ, 
papered the schoolhouse, got a trav- 
eling library, and gave a _ splendid 
picnic the first year of its existence. 
This second one promises to outranik 


the first in interest. Such an organ- 
ization is an inspiration. 

I am in receipt of a most, interest- 
ing brochure on the history of the 
Courtwright family, sent by CC. E 
Beery, lecturer of Marey grange, and 


written by Judge Samuel Courtwright 
of Circleville. John Courtwright, 
member of the board of directors of 
the experiment station, for 40 years 
master of Nebraska grange in Pick- 
away county, for 49 years a continu- 
ous subscriber to the American Agri- 
culturist, is a member of this family. 
The Courtwrights are descended from 


Cortez, the famous explorer and dis- 
coverer, The name Cortez, when the 
family moved to Holland, was 


Kortryk and being a 
nobleman, was entitléd to the prefix 
van. Here is a beautiful thought of 
Judge Courtwrights (Courtwright be- 
ing a corruption of Van Kortryk). 
“Many French Huguenots accompa- 


changed to 


nied him and his army of protestants 
to Holland and Van Kortryk was es- 
teemed as none others were; hence, 
they built the city and gave it his 
name, that future generations might 
have his name and deeds perpetuated 
until the cause of protestantism 
would need no monuments of stone 
or brass to speak of the prowess and 


heroism of Van Kortryk. He sacri- 
ficed all in life worth having, except 
honor, the respect of his people, the 
consciousness of doing right and 
worshipping God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience.” The 
family came to America in 1663 in 
the ship, “The Brindled Cow,” 115 
years before the writing of the Dec- 
claration of Independence. Ances- 


tors of the 
Ohio in 1801 


present family came to 
and the farm taken by 
them is still in the family, and the 
township in which they lived was 
named Bloom, after the township in 


Luzerne county, Pa, from which the 
emigrants came. 
John Gould, with a _ nation-wide 


reputation as 
and lecturer, 


an agricultural writer 
is doing excellent work 


for the tax amendment. He is urg- 
ing it with voice and pen and his 
cogent reasoning and keen humor 


find ready response, 


Last week Oneida Pomona held its 
regular August meeting in Utica. Two 
candidates were given the‘fifth degree 
at the morning session. The Floyd 
grange choir rendered greatly appre- 
ciated music. After dinner the fea- 
ture of the day was a speaking con- 
test in which Mrs W. G. Comstock of 
Clinton received a 20-shilling gold 
piece for her declamation ‘“‘Too Late 
for the Train.” The other contest- 
ants each received a book. 

At a recent meeting of Penfield 
grange, No 750, in Monroe county, 
preparations were made for the next 
installation in September. The pic- 
nic which is to be held at Newport 
house on August 20 was planned, 
good music arranged for, and a fine 
program of sports prepared. Mon- 
roe Pomona will hold its picnic with 
Penfield and will thus, it is expected, 
draw a large crowd. The next regu- 
lar meeting of Penfield will be on 
August 15, when the music will be in 
charge of Miss Ethel Warner. Miss 
Mabel Thomas will give readings and 
Mrs Carrie E. Twing will give an 
address. Refreshments will be sold. 


Ira Sharp, state fair commissioner 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York state grange, 
has‘ announced that the next session 
of the grange will be held at Little 
Falls in February, by which time the 
new hotel will be completed and thus 
be ready to accommodate all visitors. 
Considerable interest is aroused in 
the neighborhood, and local Patrons 
and citizens are already planning to 
do everything possible for the com- 
fort and entertainment of visitors. 
One of the most pleasant and profit- 
able sessions ever held by the state 
grange is predicted. 


A Novel Plan to Keep Up Work 





The little grange at New Salem, 
Mass, has hit upon a novel plan for 
increasing the average attendance at 
its regular. meetings. Last year the 
percentage of attendance did not run 
very high, so at the beginning of the 
year the entire membership was di- 
vided into two sections, division A 
and division B, choice being made in 
the usual spelling school style. Every 
night the leader of each division calls 
the roll of his side and those present 
are recorded respectively. The record 
of each meeting is carefully kept and 
at the close of the year it will fall 


to the lot of the division showing 
the smaller attendance of the year ty 


provide an installation supper and 
serve it. It is further understoog 
that the five members in the defeated 
division who have been present the 
fewest times must bear the brunt of 
the supper preparations. 

The plan is working well, and the 
attendance since January 1 has shown 
a decided increase over the same 
months last year. The two sides go 
far have run very closely together 
and neither one purposes to let the 
other get any advantage 


Grange Notes 





PENNSYLVANIA 

The board of directors of the Blair 
county grange fair association hag 
decided to hold a county agricultural] 
exhibition at Hollidaysburg on Sep- 
tember 2!) to October, inclusive. Ey- 
ery effort is being put forth to have 
the affair first class. 

NEW YORK 

At the recent meeting of Great 
Bend grange the motion was carried 
to hold rally day on Saturday August 
2), instead of joining in the union 
picnic as in other years. The prin- 
cipal speaker is to be G. F. Anderson. 
A literary program will also be pre- 
pared. Members are to meet in the 
hall at 10.30 and go to the adjacent 
grove for lunch. In case of unfavor- 
able weather the dining room wil! be 
called into requisition. 

Silas Wright grange is planning to 
build a hall at Canton. Much enthu- 
siasm has been aroused by the com- 
mittee appointed to secure a site, 
The building will probably be de- 
voted exclusively to grange purposes, 
and will therefore not be likely to be 
located in the business part of the 
town where the noise would interfere 
with the comfort of meetings. 

Carthage grange has invited Po- 
mona to meet with it in September 
on the second Wednesday instead of 
the first. This change is necessary, 
because the county fair will be held 
the first week in September. This 
meeting will be one of the most im- 
portant of the year, and should at- 
tract a large attendance. Carthage 
grange is doing everything to make 
the meeting a great success. The 
fifth degree will be conferred in the 
evening, and the schedule of trains 
will be such as to permit visitors to 
return home at convenient times. 

At a recent meeting of Gouverneur 


grange, No 303, an amendment was 
made to the resolution adopted at @ 
previous meeting, appropriating $10 
from the local grange treasury to 
found a scholarship in the agricul- 
tural school at Canton. The amend- 
ment reads that this amount may be 
given to any young man whose par- 
ents are members of the grange. 


This grange is intensely interested in 
the success of the school. Dean Cook 
has invited the members to visit the 
school at the opening of the fall 
term, and it is expected that a spe- 
cial train will be run to Canton to 
carry the visitors. 
Twenty-three members were 
ent at the recent meeting of Copene 
hagen grange, No 90. After the gen- 


pres- 


oral routine of ‘business had been 
transacted the following on 
Ww 


‘was appointed to co-operate 
Denmark grange in the temperance 
movement: C. J. North, G. M. Clark, 


S. G. Van Pelt, P. H. Sage, L. 0. 
Boutwell. ; 
The feature of the open session of 


recent meeting 


Denmark’ grange’s : “ 
in which five 


was a speaking contest 


young members of the grange took 
part. The hall was well filled wit 
audience and excele 


an appreciative ane 


lent music was furnished by an 

chestra. The program announced by 
Mrs L. G. Pierce, the lecturer, Ime 
cluded: In the Signal Box, The 


Station Master’s Story, by Miss Ethel 
Pierce; The Trial of the Little Shep- 
herd, by Miss Anna Sheahan; The 
Skeleton in Armor, by Albert Cran- 
dall:; The Fiddle Told, by Miss Eu 
nice Blodgett, and One Niche a 
Highest, by Carl W. Lasher. be 
judges, Mrs J. H. Tamblen and 3 

Frankie Howard of Copenhagen = 
Miss Erma Bassett of Lowville, 
awarded first prize to Mr Lasher -_ 
second to Miss Sheahan. Visitors 4 


south 
tended from . Great Bend, Bou 
Rutland, Harrisburg and Lowville 
granges. 
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AT HOME 





A Will, a Way and a Woman 


by L. M. Montgomery 








[ CONCLUDED. ] 


HEN Friday after- 
noon came, Ursula, 
alone in her little 








room under the 
gray eaves of Owl- 
wood, was dress- 
ing for the dance 
at Travelers’ Rest 
—and for her wed- 
ding, as well— 
with no little sor- 
row in her heart, for she loved her 
home and was grieved to part from it 
in such a fashion. 

“But,” said the determined young 
woman to her image in the glass, 
“there is no other way, so I must 
tread this one bravely.” 

She was to go to the dance with 
her uncle and aunt, who were to 
ride to Owlwood on horseback that 
afternoon, and thence proceed _ to 
Travelers’ Rest in old Hugh’s car- 


riage, Which was the only one in the 
settlements. They were to leave in 
time to reach Travelers’ Rest before 
nightfall, for the October nights were 
dark and the wooded roads rough for 
traveling. 

On Ursula’s bed lay a hood to cover 


her bonny hair, and a long, dark 
cloak to hide, not only her festal 
attire, but a small, compact bundle, 
as well, containing a _ plain, dark 


gown and one or two feminine treas- 
ures, Ursuia dared take nothing more; 
and Ronald assured her that she 
would find in the Fair Lady’s cabin 
sificient for her needs. When Ursula 
was ready she looked at her reflec- 
tion in the gilt-framed mirror with a 
smile and a blush. The mirrored 
lady was as fair a bride as ever left 
Owlwood in orthodox fashion. 

: Ursula wore the sea-green silk 
brought out from England a year ago, 


and worn but once—-at the Christmas 
ball in government house A fine, 
; stiff, rustling silk it was, cut away 
slightly at the throat to show the 
Tound, white neck, about which 
. Ursula had clasped the golden chain 
: and locket that had been her moth- 
1 ers. A quaint gold brooch, set with 
4 Pearls, held the laces modestly across 
a her heaving bosom, and in the high- 

heaped masses of her nut-brown hair 
- was thrust a gleaming pin studded 
- with amethysts 
26 “Truly,” said Ursula, leaning her 
. timpled chin in her hands and study- 
h ped fine curves and tints in the 
" ld glass, “if people call you a 
+ vain baggage, Ursula Penman, they 
). cannot deny that you have some rea- 

*n for being vain. Janet MacPherson 
of Would have given something for such 
ig &skin, I know. A freckled bride is 
ve the; but not such shall I be.” 
<4 Sow Ursula turned from the glass her 
cs t k ears caught the sound of a dis- 
- urbance below. She heard her fath- 
by &’s voice loud and angry. What had 
ine pened? Had he discovered—sus- 
he Pected? Ursula, with a face suddenly 
nel sown white over her sea-green silk 
“4 rhea ran out into the-hall. Her 
be: Sta; a Teeey half way up the 
ue the halt nad aflame with anger. In 
he Mother, } Ow Ursula saw her step- 
he r tt Peking troubled and vexed. 
(rs Shomely stood Malcolm Ramsay, 
: BS Swiwsod ead "who ant eon 
ie, ® beshtut wooer of Ursula ever since 








ae, been children. Ursula had 
taken heartily detested him and had 
Wig Pope Pains to conceal it. What 
Thitty doing here now, with his 
eyes and hang-dog look? 







feel 











“Ursula,” shouted old Hugh, his 
voice shaking with fury, “‘come here 
and tell this scoundrel he lies. He 
says that you met Ronald MacNair 
in the beech grove Tuesday last. Tell 
him he lies! Tell him he lies!” 

Whatever Ursula’s faults were, 
cowardice was not among them. The 
matter was not so bad as she had 
feared, and the color swept back into 
her face as she dealt Ramsay a glance 
of withering scorn. “The creature is 
a spy and a tale-bearer,’’ she said, con- 
temptuously, “but, at least in this 
instance, he is no liar. I did meet 
Ronald MacNair last Tuesday.” 

“And you dare to tell me this to 
my face, you hussy!"" roared old 
Hugh. “Back to your room, girl! 
Back to your room and stay there. 
Take off that finery! You go to no 
more dances! You shall stay in your 
room until I choose to let you out.” 

“Father,” cried Ursula,”” you cannot 


mean it! I will not submit! I am 
no child to be treated so!" 
She drew herself up to her = full 


hight and gave him glance for glance, 
like an insulted young queen. But 


old Hugh was in no mood to be defied.. 


“IT care not what you are, you shall 
obey me,” he said, passionately, strik- 
ing his fist against the railing of the 
staircase. ‘‘No words, girl! Get you to 
your room before I take you by those 
white arms and put you there! You'll 
defy me, will you? You'll meet your 
rascally lover when it pleases you, 
will you? You'll stir no more from 
under my eyes for many a day, I'll 
warrant you that, hussy!” 

“Father,” cried Ursula, choking 
down her pride and wrath, as she 
realized the urgency of the situation, 
“*|—I—fforgive me for disobeying you. 


And do not forbid me to go to this 
dance, I beg of you. Think of what 
people—” 

Silence! Dances, forsooth! It’s too 


many dances you've gone to, too much 
frolicking and gadding about, instead 
of staying home and doing your wo- 
man’s duties! But there’s to be no 
more of it, Madam Ursula, no more, 
I say. Get you to your room—ay, and 
take your knitting with you. Occupy 
yourself with that this evening, in- 
stead of kicking your heels at the 
MacPherson’s frolic.” 

The irate old man snatched a roll 
of gray stocking from the hall table 
and flung it in at the open door of 


Ursula’s room. Ursula herself, un- 
derstanding that ‘submission and 
pleading would serve her as little as 


defiance in this strait, had no mind 
to humble herself further or find 
herself picked up bodily and set into 
her room like a rebellious child. She 
turned to her door. 

“T obey your unkind and unjust 
command, father,” she said, proudly, 
“but I ask you as one small favor to 





will not soil my tongue by speaking to 
him, that, having done his spy’'s er- 
rand, he would better leave the house 
of an honorable man. Tell him, too, 
that Ursula Penman will remember 
this day’s work for him and his for- 
ever, with the contempt it merits. 

Leaving her father gaping with 
rage over this fresh contumacy and 
the wretched Ramsay turning purple 
beneath the lash of her scorn, Ursula 


” 


swept into her room with her head 
in the air. The next moment she 
heard the door locked behind her. 


Ursula’s first proceeding was not in 
keeping with her haughty retreat. She 
flung herself on the bed, sea-green 
siik and all, and burst into tears of 
anger and shame and disappointment 
Having wept stormily for a good 
hour, she rose and began marching 
up and down her room with clenched 
flushed 


hands, cheeks, and heaving 
breast. It did not soothe her to hear 
the galloping hoofs that announced 
the arrival of her uncle and aunt, 
and, a brief space later, the rumble 
of the carriage out of Owlwood gate. 
Ursula’s last hope died within her as 
she watched its departure. 

“What's to be done?” she sobbed 
aloud. “Ronald will be furious. He 
will think I have failed him, and he 


will go away hot with anger against 


me. If I could only send a word of 
explanation I know he would not 
leave me But it seems that there is 


no way at all—although I have heard 


it said that there is always a way 
when the will is not wanting. Oh, I 
shall ko mad! To be locked into my 
room like a naughty baby! If the 
vindow were not so high I would 


jump out of it. But to break my legs 


or my neck would not mend matters 
much.” 
The autumn afternoon waned, and 


Ursula, at her wits’ end, continued to 
pace her room in feverish unrest. At 
sunset she heard hoof-beats and ran 
to her window, which looked out on 
the lawn and driveway of Owlwood. 
A young man had dismounted before 
th. door and was tying his horse to 
the hitching post. He glanced up in 
time to get a glimpse of Ursula’s face 
and smiled at her with a flourish of 
his hat. 

Ursula recognized ‘him with a great 
leap of her heart. It was Andrew 
Kinnear of the Springs, a jolly, dash- 
ing young fellow, who, in spite of his 
youth, was a member of the colonial 
house and a political crony of old 
Hugh's. No doubt Andrew was on 
his way to the dance at Travelers’ 
Rest. Oh, if she could get speech 
for but a moment with him! 

When Andrew ‘had gone into the 
house, Ursula, turning impatiently 


from the window, tripped and almost 
fell over the stout ball of homespun 
yarn 
floor. 


her father had flung on the 
For a moment she gazed at 








tell that creature down there. for I it resentfully—then, with a little trill 
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Looking Backward 


By Waldo 
Dad drove old Sal for 20 years; a good old mare was she! 


They say that as a three-year-old she went 


in 23. 


They tell that Dad and Sal would take nobody's dust those days, 
And had a reputation that extended quite a ways. - 

But, mercy me, how tame it wast How slow for poor old Dad! 

The poorest car that’s made today would put Sal to the bad. 
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| Standard Poultry Books 


The New Egg Farm 

By H. H. STODDARD. A practical, reliable 
manual upon producing eggs and poultry for mar- 
ket as a profitable business enterprise, either by 
itself or connected with other branches of agricul- 
ture. It tells all about how to feed and manage. 
how to breed and select, incubators and brooders, 
its labor saving devices, etc., etc. 140 original illus. 
trations. 331 pages. 6x7 inches. Cloth ....,. 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 


Edited by HERBERT MYRICK. A ¢t 
the natural history of turkeys: the tee Eee 


157 


and the best methods to insure success in the 
business of turkey growing. Illustrated. 154 pages, 
BEE BmB. § —GURT cence cccccrcccccccvscccccccseégal $1.00 


Squabs for Profit 

By WILLIAM E. RICE and WILLIAM E. OOX. 
This is the most complete and exhaustive work of 
the kind ever published on squab raising. It is not 
a book of second-hand references, but contains the 
hard earned experiences of the authors, Every 
detail of their methods of selecting, breeding, feed- 
ing, killing and marketing squabs is given in plain, 
simple Janguage, with numerous illustrations, all 
taken from the home plant of Mr. Rice, in New 
Jersey. The plans and specifications for building, 
etc., are as complete as an expert architect could 
make them, Illustrated. 150 pages. 5x7 inches, 
Cloth, cvaveceeeseees Cee veeccervoescceeseccossessossecee \ 


Making Pouitry Pay 
By EDWIN ©. POWELL. A manual of practical 


information on poultry keeping It tells what to 
do, why to do it, snd when to do it. Iustrated, 
324 pages. 5x6% inches, Cloth .......cscseceeees $1. 


Poultry Architocture 
Compiled by G. B, FISKE. A treatise on pov'try 
buildings of all grades, styles and classes, and tecir 
proper location, coops, additions and special con- 
struction; all practical in design, and reasonable i. 
cost. Over 100 illustrations, 125 pages. 5x7 inches, 
GET ccvccccvcccovcccccesesscccocosocccosess eereceees ee 


Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 
Compiled by G. B. FISKE. Tustrated descrip- 
tions of a great variety 1 styles of the best home- 
made nests, roosts, windows, ventilators, incubators 
and brooders, feeding and watering appliances, ete., 
etc. Over 100 illustrations, Over 125 pages. 5x7 
eR cvccccccccccccccccccccccces’ eecvececes $0.50 


Profits In Poultry 

Useful and ornamental breeds and their profitab'e 
management, This excellent work contains the 
combined experience of a number of practical men 
in all departments of poultry raising. It is 
fusely illustrated and forms a unique and important 
addition to our poultry literature. 362 pages. 5x7 
inches. Cloth $1.0 


Poultry Feeding and Fattening 
A handbook on the standard and improved meth- 
ods of feeding and marketing all kinds of poultry, 


inches, 


covering all branches, including chiekens, broilers, 
capons, turkeys, water fowl: how to feed under 
various conditions and for different purposes. Tius- 
trated. 160 pages. [x7% inches, Cloth.......... 90.90 
Above are briefly described a few only of the 
many books on similar subjects which we, the 
largest publishers of Rural Books in the world, 
supply. 

Catalog free of these and many other publica- 


tions on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette St. New York 


The Book of Wheat 


An Economic History and Practical Manual of 
the Wheat Industry of the World 








By PETER TRACY DONDLINGER, Ph. D. 


For the first time this most important cereal 
has been treated exhaustively in a single volume, 
This book comprises a complete study of everything 
pertaining to wheat. It is the work of a studen: 
of economic as well as agricultural conditions, we'l 
fitted by broad experience in both practical and 
theoretical lines to tell the whole story in a con- 
densed form. lance at the table of contents 

ven below will show that all phases of the wheat 
ndustry have been treated. he book is written 
with a view to completeness and accuracy, and at 
the same time is made very readable for the bene- 
fit of the general student. It is designed for the 
farmer, the teacher and the student as well, and 
the bibliography which accompanies the book t# 
alone worth many times its price to the investi- 
gator of any subject connected with the culture 
of wheat. This book presents most interesting 
reading to those not particularly interested in the 
prectica! side of agriculture, owing to the exten- 
sive historical arding the methods fol- 
lowed in the culture of wheat from ancient times 
to the present. The great age of wheat as a tilled 
crop is impressed upon one when the early | 
is 


traced from prehistoric a= to . 
The chapters on transportation, ma ng 
wrices should be read by every miller and dealer 


n this staple crop, and the practical farmer will 
find in the chapters on improvement, cultivation, 
harvesting, fertilizing, etc., the most up-to-date, 
practical information as deduced by the best in- 


? y-~3 of this book will be appreciated when 
The this a a 
the following table of contents is carefully studied: 


| 1. Wheat grain and plant. 2. Improvement of 
wheat. 3. Natural environment. 4. Cultivation. 
5. Harvesting. 6. jeld and cost prod 
7. Rotation a irrigation. 8. ‘ertilizers for 
wheat. Di of wheat. 10. Insect 
ll. Transportation. 12 St 3. M 
4. Prices. . Mill 16. Jonsum ption. » 
Statistics. 1%. Index an BibMograpty. This book 
is well printed and illustrat wi many line 


drawings and full-page photogra: 
309 pages, 5 1-2 x 8 inches. Cloth. Price, net, $2.00 


Orange Judd Company 








439Lafayette Street New York 
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of laughter, she pounced on it. The 
next moment she was at her table, 
penning a very brief, very pithy mes- 
sage to Ronald MacNair. When it 
was written, Ursula unwound the gray 
ball to a considerable depth, pinned 
the note on it, and rewound the yarn 
over it. A gray ball, the color of the 
twilight, might escape observation 
where a white missive fluttering down 
from an upper window would surely 
be seen by someone.” Then she softly 
opened her window and waited. 

The dusk was falling when Andrew 
Kinnear left Owlwood. As Ursula had 
feared, her father came to the door 
with him and she heard their voices 
in the porch below. Her heart beat 
quickly and a mist came before her 
eyes as Andrew finally walked down 
the graveled path to his horse. He 
was alone. All now depended on 
whether her father had gone back 
into the house or was still watching 
his departing guest from the doorway. 
She had no means of finding out—she 
must take the _ risk. As Andrew 
glanced up at her window again, she 
leaned out, put her finger warningly 
on her lips, and threw the gray ball 
at his feet. For a moment she wait- 
ed in sickening suspense. Had her 
father seen it? But no sound came 
from below. Andrew, with a nod, 
alf of comprehension, half of be- 

Iderment, picked up the ball, 
sprang to his saddle, and in a trice 
was galloping away under the firs. 
Ursula drew a long breath and shut 
her window. 

So far, well. But would Andrew un- 
derstand? Would he have wit enough 
to think of exploring the big knobby 
ball for its delicate secret? If he 
found it would he be able to deliver 
it? She had addressed it boidly to 
“Captain Ronald MacNair, in the fir 
grove behind James MacPherson's 
house, Travelers’ Rest,’”’ but perhaps 
Andrew was not going to the dance 
after all. And—and—he had been a 
lover of hers once, and though Mag- 
gie Townley had since consoled him, 
he might not care to be made a mes- 
senger between Ronald MacNair and 
Ursula Penman. The chances cer- 
tainly seemed against her. 

“But I can do no more,” she 
thought resignedly. “If he finds and 
takes it, well and good. If not—but 
I will not think about that. And I 
am most grateful to father for that 
gray ball.’ 

The evening dragged wearily by. 
Ursula thought the hours weighted 
with lead. Rest, sleep or work she 
could not; alternately she paced her 
room and peered from the window 
down the dark road that led to 
Travelers’ Rest. It was midnight be- 
fore she heard the patter of a hand- 
ful of gravel on the panes. In a 
trice she was leaning out. Below in 
the darkness stood Ronald MacNair. 

“Oh, Ronald, did you get my letter? 
Oh, is it safe for you to be here?” 

“Safe enough. Your father is abed. 
I’ve waited for two hours down the 
road for his light to go out and an 
extra half to put him to sleep. The 
horses are there. Slip down and out, 
Ursula; we’ll make Charlottetown by 
dawn yet.” 

“That's easier said than done, Ron- 
ald lad. I am locked in. But do you 
go out behind the new barn they are 
building and bring the ladder you 
will find there.” 

Five minutes later Mistress Ursula, 
hooded and cloaked, scrambled sound- 
lessly down the ladder which Ronald 
held and was clasped for a brief mo- 
ment in his arms. 

“There—there—Ronald, we have no 
iime to waste. ’Tis a mercy father’s 
room is at the other side of the 
house. Put you the ladder back as 
quick as may be and let us begone. 
ll help you.” 

Help him she did, despite his pro- 
test, valiantly carrying her end of it 
across the big farmyard. Then the 
two hurried down the lane and along 
the road to the spot where Ronald had 
tied the horses in the shadows of the 
woods. 

“I was waiting in the grove at 
Travelers’ Rest when Kinnear 
brought me your letter,” explained 
Ronald. “He is a good fellow, that 
Kinnear, and I have done him some 
{injustice in the past. He made me 
take his own and his brother’s horses, 
saying mine would be none the fresh- 
er for an extra thirteen miles’ gallop 
Hie is to be waiting for us in the 
grove with mine as we pass. There’s 
@ atiff ride before us, Ursula.” 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


sula frankly. 
+ 


of Charlottetown harbor. On her deck 
stood Ronald and Ursula MacNair, the 
her sea-green silk 


“I am not repenting at all. 





“Doubtless he 


he did not see us when his anger 


be hard to unsay. Look what a splen- 


did, fair sunrise, Ursula. It ‘+ 


illumined her face 


heirloom of our new home, dear lad.’ 





Camera Notes 


up to the mark, 





anything and everything that catches 


always make 


When you are tempted to 
camera try to 
picture mentally, as it will appear in 
your negative. 
a lot of expense 
disappointment. 





A sailor isn’t necessarily a fighter 





A Mother Goose Party 


BY N. 8. 8S. 


REALLY, truly 
Mother Goose 
party is this; 
was given by a 
truly boy and 
girl, who live— 
well, never mind 
where. They 
were brother and 
sister, and called 
themselves 
“Jack” and 
“eeae They 
liked to have a 
good time, the 
same as any of 
you. 

After getting 
out their Mother Goose book and 
choosing eighteen of the _ different 
characters in it, they, then, as ‘Jack 
and Jill,” invited their friends to 
come, dressed in Mother Goose cos- 
tumes. Every one accepted, and at 3 
o’clock on a lovely afternoon, “Old 
Mother Goose,” dressed in a high- 
peaked hat, on which were little gild- 
ed geese, a large goose hanging from 
her side, shawl, bag and cane, hob- 
bled to the door, ready to receive the 
various members of her family as they 
came. These were the “Queen of 
Hearts,” bedecked with little red 
hearts, bringing with her a plate of 
dainty jelly tarts, just eighteen of 
them. With her was the “King of 
Hearts,” with crown and gown of 
hearts; also “Little Bo Peep,” with 
crook, but no sheep, probably be- 
cause she had lost them; “Red Rid- 
ing Hood,” looking sweet enough for 
anybody to eat in her red hood and 
cloak; “Old King Cole,”’ looking very 
kingly in his attire; “Quaint Robin 
Redbreast” in red and brown, and 
“Little Jack Horner,” with his pie 
full of plums, that no one dared to 
pull out; “Betty Blue,” with a pretty 
new shoe that danced with ‘‘Bobby 
Shaftoe,’’ whose golden hair won the 
hearts of everyone there, so he de- 
cided not to go to sea until after the 
party; ‘‘Miss Muffet” and ‘Tommie 
Tucker,” who forgot all about curds 
and whey and white bread and but- 
ter when they came to the supper 
table. “Old Mother Hubbard” came 
without dog or bone, and poor 
“Polly Flinders’ had a chance to 
forget the whipping she got for spoil- 
ing her nice new clothes, and “Little 
Boy Blue” waked up just in time to 
call the company together with a blow 
from his bright, new horn. “Hector 
Protector,” dressed all in green, was 
very attentive to “Daffy-Down-Dilly,” 
who came up to town to attend the 
party, while “Mistress Mary” (a 
schoolma’m friend of the entire goose 
family) was quite majestic in her 
large red hat, covered with cockle 
shells and a wee watering pot hang- 
ing by her side. 

It was a pretty sight to watch the 
little ‘“‘geese,’”’ decked in gay attire, 
and the constant quacking and flutter- 
ing resembled a well-ordered poultry 
yard. It was not long after all were 
assembled, before Mistress Mary pro- 























posed several parlor games, such ag 
“hunting the ring,” “finding peanuts," 
“what animal do you wish to be? 
ete, all of which proved great fun. 

While in the midst of this part of 
the program, the door bell rang, and 
Mother Goose ushered into the room 
a very dark-complexioned gentleman 
who announced that he had heard of 
the party, and thought he would like 
to call in and give them a little 
music. Now you can imagine what a 
commotion this gentleman caused, for 
he was very black, and with his high- 
standing collar and flaming red tie 
music under his arm, he presented a 
picture that was not expected by any 
of the company, and some of the 
smaller ones immediately retreated 
behind chairs and doors, returning 
after it dawned upon their youthful 
minds that he was none other than 
“Jack and Jill’s” father. After sing- 
ing plantation songs and giving other 
lively music, he struck into a stirring 
march, and ‘the children, choosing 
partners, marched in to supper. 

The table, decorated with yellow 
and green, held in the center a glass 
dish of water, in which were sailing 
small, yellow geese. At each plate wag 
a miniature gilded goose, bearing the 
name of the guest who was to occupy 
the accompanying seat. Sandwiches, 
cake, olives, pickles, lemonade, ice 
cream and candy held their attention 
for a time, after which the couples 
marched around the house, ending in 
the room which held their wraps, 
from which they took their de- 
parture. 





Let Us ‘Be Kind 


BY EMMA C, DOWD 


Kindness is the child of Love, 
Hearts to hearts she'll softly bind; 
Kindness, all disdain above, 
Ministers to souls maligned; 
Kindness does our saintship prove; 
Let us be kind! 


Few can follow where Fame calls; 
Many start, but fall behind. 
For the lives that fate inthralls 
Pleasure’s wreath is seldom twined, 
Kindness bides in huts or halls; 
Let us be kind! 


Kindness is the child of Love, 
Hearts to hearts she'll ever bind; 
Gentle as a snowy dove, 
Pure and true as gold refined, 
Kindness does our saintship prove; 
Let us be kind! 


A Drop Down The Scenery 


OUNTAIN climbing is a favor- 
M ite pastime in Hawaii and 

mountain sliding once a na~« 
tional sport, is still indulged in by 
Hawaiian boys. This is the way they 
do it according to a writer in St 
Nicholas, who has participated in the 
excitement: 

A very steep mountain side is se 
lected, where the grass is long and 
sloping downward Every one gath- 
ers his own ti leaves—the ti leaf 
is something like the banana leaf, but 
not nearly so long. With a bunch 
of ti leaves in his hand, the first boy 
steps to the edge of the side, grasps 
the leaves by the stems in both hands, 
places the leafy part under him and 
sits down, gives himself a start and 
drops down the edge of the scenery 
like a flash. I was assured that it 
was an easy matter to regulate the 
speed of descent, by merely grasping 
the ti stems firmly and —— them 
upward, this acting as a brake. P 

longed for the thrill of dropping 
down over the edge of @ ‘mountain, 
and upon my brief sled of U age 
began the descent. 1 went like i 
wind: it seemed as though my breat 
would be taken away from me, is 
that I would rlunge head over neels, 
to be dashed to pieces amniong = 
trees below. I thought of my pra 
and drew up on the ti leaves wie 
my might and came up with @ 7, 
that jarred every bone in my ) ost 
There I sat, looking downward a 
perpendicularly, held in position the 
by a few ti leaves resting on 
smooth, slippery grass. 
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Patterns for Home Dressmakers 
Description of these will be found in Ellen Stan’s Fashion Chat else- 


where in these columns. 
461 should be No 40614. 


Some Pickling Ways 
Cucumber Pickles 


Wash one peck small cucumbers, 
but them in a crock with 1 cup salt, 
and fill with water. Place a light 
meet On them and let stand 3 days, 

€0 drain off the old brine and put 

em into a new one, with sweet cher- 
Rea black currant leaves, 1 quart 
each. Let stand for 4 days, then 


drain well. Heat 4 Ibs sugar, 1 
doves Cinnamon bark, 2 teaspoons 
Diack” at each of sweet cherry and 
salten Pent leaves (do not use the 
Seeer a). use enough vinegar to 
boilt @ spices and leaves When 


ME pour over the un 1 
‘ 1e cucumbers, let 
f hem stand, well covered, for a week. 
tive Sweet cherry and currant leaves 
& fine flavor—[Mrs J. C. D. 


Tomato Conserve 


Tomato conserve is an addition to 
adds ttipped pantry, a spoon- 
ed to soup, meat sauce, or 

mg for macaroni answering the 
Purpose as a half can of to- 
~~ In large cities this conserve 
but Purchased in Italian groceries, 
where tomatoes are plentiful it 


4 
2 
ia 












FOR BUSY 





Note that No 4042 should be No 4042A and No 


may be prepared very easily at home. | 
The following method was obtained | 
from an Italian cook: Squeeze and 
mash with the hands enough toma- 
toes to fill a 2-gal jar or stone crock. 


Let stand or days until 
they have fermented well. If the 
weather is cool this process takes | 
longer. Stir thoroughly and put 
through a sieve to remove skins and 
seeds. Put pulp and juice into 
a bag, and drain until quite dry. 


Then mix pulp with plenty of salt and 
pepper. Pack in small open-mouthed 
bottles and keep well corked. After | 
opening, add olive oil to cover top be- | 
fore putting away aggin.—[B. L. H. 


Tomato Catsup 


Boll together for % hour 1 bu ripe | 
tomatoes, 12 large onions, sliced, and 
2 handfuls peach leaves. Strain and 
add 1 pt salt, 1 oz ground cloves, 
oz black pepper, 1 oz red pepper, 
ozs ground mustard, 2 grated nut- 
megs, % gal cider vinegar, and 2 Tbs 
brown sugar. Boil until thick, and 
seal —[M. W. 


Ourry Sauce 


Chop fine 12 large cucumbors, put | 
into a bowl and sprinkle with salt. 


‘ Cc 4 
Republican 


HOUSEWIVES 


Into a separate bowl put 6 large on- 
ions, finely chopped, and sprinkle with 
salt. Let stand 1 hour. Chop 6 large, 
ripe tomatoes, put them into a kettle, 
and let come to a boil. Add the on- 
ions and the drained cucumbers, pour 
over them 1 qt good vinegar, 2 table- 
spoons brown sugar, | cup celery seed, 
1 teaspoon curry powder, and 2 finely 
chopped red peppers. Boil until re- 
duced to three quarts, then seal.— 
(M. W. 


Eggplant Fritters 

Mash a boiled eggplant, removing 
all the seeds possible, rub in two or 
three tablespoons of flour, a plentiful 
sprinkling of salt and pepper, one 
finely chopped onion amd one egg; 
beat to the consistency of fritter bat- 
ter, drop by spoonfuls into hot lard, 
fry brown and eat with tomato catsup. 


Rice Bread 


Rub 1 cup cold rice till smooth, mix 
with 1 cup flour, 1 cup sweet milk, 
2 tablespoons melted lard and salt to 
taste, and, like waffle batter, beat 
hard and long; then add 2 eggs beaten 
very light. Bake in thin layers, spread 
each hot cake with butter, pile on a 
hot plate and cut through the layers, 
like shortcake.—|G. 

For a Lunch 

Creole sandwiches are made of cold 
roast lamb, minced, with grated on- 
ion to taste, a stewed red pepper, also 
minced, seasoning of salt and curry 
powder. This is spread between but- 
tered white bread, the crusts cut off 
and the sandwiches cut into oblongs 
four inches by one.—| Pandora. 

Corn Oysters 

To 1 cup flour take % cup melted 
butter, 3 tablespoons sweet milk, 2 
teaspoons salt, 4% teaspoon pepper, 1 
pt grated corn. Pour the corn on the 
flour and beat well, then add the other 
ingredients and beat three minutes. 
Fry in hot fat about five minutes 
[Mrs CG. R. Planders, 


Meadow 


make a most delicious early fall salad. 
Peel, break in pieces and sprinke 
with salt. Choose as many small, per- 
fect tomatoes as you have guests to be 
served, remove the skins, scoop out a 
little hollow in each, sprinkle with salt 
and drain for an hour. Fill the hol- 
lows with the raw mushrooms, ar 
range in a shallow dish and garnish 
with the yellow-flowered wild sorrel 
or oxalis. Dress with oil and lemon 
juice. If preferred, cucumber boats 
or blanched lettuce leaves may be 
used in place of the tomatoes.— 
[R. F. D. 


Mushrooms 


~ 
> 


Some men are like roosters; they 
let their wives do all the work and 
they do the crowing. 
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Practical Hints 

For many women it would be a 
blessing in disguise if they were with- 
out the means to buy trimmings, and 
were forced to bring their ingenuity 
into play and manufacture from the 
dress material any ornamentation 
that the dress required. In this way 
the artistic eye would be _ spared 
many trying combinations. Why is 
it that women persist in wearing 
dresses trimmed with yards and 
yards of cheap lace, and settle into 
them with a self-satisfied air, while 
the same money invested in a small, 
even a very small piece of real lace, 
would give a truly elegant air to any 
gown with which it was worn? ~* 

Garments of one tone 
more artistic and truly 
those that display a 
color. However, 
site, black, 
bined with 
shades are 

it has been the privilege of the 
writer to be brought in direct con- 
tact with some of the oldest families 
of the French nobility, a rare oppor- 
tunity for a foreigner, for French 
home life, in spite of all that many 
foreigners say to the contrary, is 
guarded and family relations most 
reserved. Parisian women of refine- 
ment will not wear at the theater or 
opera, or any public restaurant or 
hotel dining room, any cloak or 
toilette that draws attention to them, 
It is only in their home or in the 
homes of their social equals that they 
consent to appear in decollete, and 
even here their toilettes are simple 
and unassuming, depending upon the 
marvelous fit and the quality of the 
goods for their good effect 

It is the little accessories of 
en's dress that show at once her 
taste and individuality, and nowhere 
is this so evident as in her choice of 
belts and neckwear 


are really 
elegant than 
combination of 
white and its oppo- 
ean be artistically com- 
any color, if the proper 
selected, 


wom- 


Useful Patterns 

No 3890—Tucked Jumper, espe- 
cially’ suited to soft, clinging mate- 
rial, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust. 

No 4(42--This should be No 4042A, 
and should be so designated in or- 
dering’ Dusting Cap and Apron. 

No 30608 Pretty Round-Neck 
Nightgown, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46-inch bust, 


This should be No 4061A. 
in ordering Simple, At- 
36, 38, 40 


No 4061 
So designated 
tractive Jumper, 32, 34, 
and 42-inch bust 

How to Order 

These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. 
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We'll help bim supply 


The Eddystone 











There is real snap and style to dresses 
made of these fine cotton dress-goods, 


beautiful as well as the fastest brown ever 
produced in calicocs. ; t 
newest, and in many pleasing effects. The 
fabric is of long-wearing quality. 

Beware of all imitation Browns 


‘Lest a8 good.” If your 
Kddystone Fost Haze) Brown, write us bis 











Ask your dealer for 


E.ddystone 


Fast Hazel Brown 


The fastest and most beautiful 


the market. 


nable shade 1s the most 
Patterns are the 
They are not 


dealer haen't Bimpeon 
name. 





you. 


Mfg Co Phila, Pa. 


Established by Wm. Simpson, >r. 
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‘aft Vote Getters” Sic. 3 for #1 
Democrat “Bryan Electors” Sc, 3 for #1 

Doz. lots #3. Kd 8S. Kves, Pab., O'Neill, Neb. 








' AGENTS New prorosirion 
You will be as- 1$,DOES i, 







tonished at the 
money made 
selling our Pat- 
ented Scissors 
and 1000 other 
usefal PATENTED ARTI- 
CLES. Can't be bought in ren Hoon Ot 
sells them. V. C. Giebner, Columbas, V., 
Positive Tension Scissors in 3 hours, je $13.50. YOU 





teach ll about the business, and guar- 
canes to chow Jou how ve mabe to $10 @ day. Send 
guaran- 


us your address today and let us PRO Ay Hoods 
customer PD: ‘ 
pani Ei to workore, A will do. 


THOMAS MFG. ©O., 226 Home Bldg., Dayton, 0. 




















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Rear the script name of 
Stewart Hartsborn on label. 

Get “Improved” no tacks required. 

Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


2 When you 
‘Mention this to any of out 
Journ 





you'll geta very 
promot reply- 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 











eather - Proof 





Now’s just the time when you can save the most money 
and roof or put the finest protecting siding on any building 
you've got with Guaranteed “B-B” Roofing. Don't delay—and 
don’t think of buying any other kind of roofing until you get 
our free a to test and all our free literature, 







ADVERTISEMENTS 

ry 72 Direct to You 

F Per gh f P r epai on Guaranteed 
“Bree. Roofing rz? 





At Lowest 






Write Us For Three FreeSamples 
To Test—and Free Booklet 


Get our free liberal samples of 1-ply, 2-ply and 3-ply 
“B-B” Roofing. Then 





This is the most 
extraordinary Spec- 
ial Price Proposition 
ever made on guars 
anteed, first-quality 
ears P Late 3 know 
that no Storekeeper, 
Catal House, or 
anybody else can 
meet these bottom 
Factory Prices be- 




















Lowest Factory Price—Freight Prepaid = 2f4j::; 
(All Freight Prepaid on Orders of 100 Pounds or More) Faas ui 
Per 35-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—1-Ply - - - $1.35 : 
Per 45-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—2-Ply -- 1.85: 
Per 55-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—3-Ply --- 2.26%: 


Order Today, or Write for Free Samples and Booklets on 


“B-B” Rubber Roofing 


put “B-B” to any 
conceivable test to 
prove positively that 
it has every one of 
the good points we 
claim forit. Nouse 
to be wasting mone 

on high-priced roof- 
ing when, without 
spending a cent, you 





Pa 
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cause we are the 
only manufacturers of high grade roofing selling direct to the 
user at wholesale factory prices—freight prepaid. 

Look at the prices quoted here, and remember that the 
low price we give you includes all Freight Charges on 100 
pounds or more, aod that price is the actual cost to you of 
genuine “B-B” Rubber Roofing laid down at your railroad station. 

Every roll of long-lasting ‘‘B-B” Roofing carries our 
absolute guarantee to be water-proof, fire-resisting and 
durable, Ii’s made of long-fibre Wool-felt, saturated in 
Asphalt by Special “B. B.” Process, heavily coated both sides 
with Flexible Water-proof Compound. Can't crack, wrinkle 
or leak. Costs one-fourth as much as shingles and lasts 
twice as long. 


Fre Cement and by 
© ing Nails Inclosed ta 
each roll, 






























can prove the com- 

lete superiority of low-priced, guaranteed “B-B” Rubber 
Roofing. We pay all Freight, on 100 pounds or more, to 
points east of Missouri River and north of the south line 
of Tennessee. If you live beyond, we pay freights that far. 


Longest Guarantee and 
Prompt, Safe Delivery 


It makes no difference where you live, you'll find that it 
will pay you best in the long run and on the first cost—freight 
prepaid—to get Guaranteed “B-B” Rubber Roofing. 

You can depend absolutely on all we say to you about 
“B-B” Roofing. We make good to you on every claim. 

When you buy from us you are ction tet f for years be- 
cause you deal direct with the responsible makers. 

Write us at once on a postal, or order from this adver- 
tisement on our guarantee to give satisfaction or money back. 
This remarkable low-price offer may never appear again. 

Take advantage of it and write this very day. 





From this Ad 

abies, mete 
e Sure to Ge 
Lowest Prices 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
Money Back 


It will pay you—and you run no 
risk and can’t lose—if you order 
what you need in any roofing now 
from this advertisement. Just 
measure the square feet on your 
buildings and order from these 
Prices atthe left. Extra measure 
on each roll to cover laps, Free, 
You don’t have to worry or bother 
ebout or pay freight on "“B-R" 
Roofing. That's not our way at all, 
We prepay all freight. We are the 
only ones who do. We save you 
most money and give you highest 
quality guaranteed. Now is the 
time to act by ordering what you 
need to save the most money. You 
know just what “B-B" costs you, 
On all other roofing you can't tel} 
till you pay the freight bill, 


How You Can Usa 
B-B Roofing on 
All Buildings 


Use “B-B” Roofing to get the 


greatest satisfaction at less than a 
quarter what shingles cost and cet 
just as good or better service and 
substantial appearance and pro- 
tection for any building including 
Houses—Barns—Outhouses—Hen- 

h — Cowsheds— 





a s 

Silos, etc., etc., and on any Store— 
> urch—or in fact ‘for roofing or 
siding any sort of a building to pro- 
tect it best in all kinds of weather 
—hot—wet—or cold. For siding 
purposes we recommend the 1-ply 
-B” Roofing which is heavy 
enough, Get samples of all and 
free literature by writing a postal or 


Order Now 


The Breese Bros. Company 


Roofing Department 12 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


Order Now 
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Each month brings the whole family together 
in the enjoyment of everything that is good 






HOUSEKEEPING 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


°o 


Simply fillu 
inside of the 















the door, always in the road. 





















love of flowers’ animals; music, and art. 


@. Good stories and good pictures to amuse grown-ups and their 
children, and make them a little better without their knowing it. 
@ Good articles about the serious and lighter problems of the 
home—bringing up of children; education; higher thought ; 





No More Wheelbarrows 
P a Louden Litter Carrier 
) 


matter how heavy the load it runs along 
smoothly over the wire or track, over 
switches and around curves if necessary, and 
dumps itself any place in the yard you desire, and re- 
urns automatically. Nonecessity of having a manure pile near 














arnand giveit a shove. No 


The Louden Litter Carrier is 


made of heavy steel; the water-tight box can be raised or low- 
ered. Can be used for carrying anything that needs carrying 
around the barn. Withouta doubt the greatest labor saver on 
the up-to-date farm. Prices—low enough for one to be on 
every farm, Valuable Manure Book and catalogue Free. 
Also full line of Hay Carriers, Tracks, Slings, Forks, Stackers, 
ickers and Flexible Door Hangers. 


Louden pr weg ~ 4 Co. 628 Broadway. 
Fairticld, 


Iowa. 





nd : ; 
FARMERS will find a display of the Louden goods at the New York State Fair, Sy- 
racuse, September 14 to 19, and are cordially invited to inspect them. 































~ang happier, is a subject for an article or story or poem 












a year's subscription to Good Housekeeping for only $1.75, 








$1.00 a Year----15 Cents a Copy 


















| Makes a Home out of a House 


@ Whatever makes the home more wholesome, and beautiful, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. It is unequalled in popularity 
and now reaches OVER A MILLION READERS. gover 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Chicago 


in 


, oan ; ' dl ces—full particulars. 30 Days’ Trial without 
By Special Arrangement we offer a year's Subscription to American Agricul- an advance payment, to opravelt will do what we say it will, 
turist or Orange Judd Farmer or New England Homestead, together with pei ky a A DU a 


Write nearest office for New Catalog. 
HE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, 
22 Wesson Ave., Detroit, M 
West lith St.. Kansas Cicye Mo. 
East 3rd St., St. Paul, 
an 


witht, tp Fortiana, ¢ d make promp > 


Pll Give You Plenty of Time 
the CHATHAM Fanning Mili is 
Made 


timothy seed. CG tells 100 ways 
you'll profit b: @ Chatham. Illustrated—gives terms 





the Best Se 





qrenges Se valae. Acres of 
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TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 


Round Drain Tile meets ¢ requirement. We also 
Y pick, Chimney Tops. Encaustic Bide Walk Tite. 





FE 
Carries off 
admits air to the coil. 
swampy land reclaimed and made 


30H H. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave 


e that 
fo Prov: “i 





rarliest and easiest worth. 
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